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can Literature . 


~ Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia. . 
e Thwaites’s Stories of the Badger State . 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader — South Amer- 


Johnson’s History of English and Ameri- 


Colby’s Outlines of General History ° 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry . . 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy ( Revised ) 
Seeley’s History of Education ; 
Swett’s American Public Schools . 
Roark’s Method in Education . 
Mathews’s Songs of All Lands . 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns - 


Stewar. and Coe's 
First Daystin School. a 
ae. -_-< 2 —, 
Se —_ 


Scott’s Talisman . $ .50} 

Scott’s Quentin Durward .50 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses . .60 
McGee’s History of Tennessee . .75 
85 
-60 


aged 


. . . . o 7 . . . -60 


> Powell and Connolly’s Rational Grammar of the English 


-60 


NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS & & «& 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in 
School 25 cents 


Provides lessons in conversation, reading, 
and writing. Designed for the child’s use from 
the very beginning of school work. Script 
is used exclusively in the first half of the book 
and predominates throughout. 


Markwick and Smith’s True 
Citizen 60 cents 


A supplementary reader for higher grammar 
grades which aims to develop the natural 
faculties and moral instincts in order that a 
well-rounded manhood and a citizenship of the 
highest type may be produced. 


Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands 45 cents 


_ A delightful imaginary 
journey made by a little 
girl to these tropical 
islands. Gives a vivid 
description of the people 
and scenery, together with 
bits of history. 





$1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
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1,25 
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independently. 


Bacon’s New French Course 


Comprises the essentials of the 


illustrated conversations in Ss. 
is spoken, and enables the visitor to the city to go about 


LE TROCADERO — From Bacon's New Fren Ah Course. 


$1.00 


grammar with a series of 


Paris. Presents the language as it 


Halleck’s English Literature . : 
Lancaster’s English History ( Revised ) 
Brooke’s Primer of English Literature 

( Revised by C. F. Johnson ) ° 
Smith’s History of Greece ( Revised ) 
Smith’s History of Rome ( Revised) 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid ° ° ° 
Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein ° 
Prehn’s Journalistic German ° : 
Wilbrandt’s Der Meister von Palmyra . 


O BE ISSUED BEFORE OCTOBER, 1900 


Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic 
By A. R. Hornproox, A.M., Teacher in the 
Public Schools of Evansville, Ind. 

Milne’s Academic Algebra 


By Wittiam J. Mine, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident New York State Normal College, 
Albany. 


Harvey’s New English Grammar for 
Schools 
Revised Edition of a Practical Grammar of 
the English Language. By Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M 

Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 
By Henry F. Hewes, A.B., M.D. New 
Century Series of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. 

Macy’s General Physiology for High 
Schools 
Based upon the Nervous System. 
L. Macy. 

Rowland and Ames’s Elements of Physics 


By Henry A. RowLanp, Ph.D., LL.D., and 
Josernu S. Ames, Ph.D., Professors of Phys- 
ics in Johns Hopkins University. 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 


Experimental and Applied. By Groner A. 
Hoaptey, A.M., C.E., Professor of Physics 
in Swarthmore College. 


By M. 


A VILLAGE OF PYGMIES — From Shaw's People of Other Lands. 


The Baldwin Primer 30 cents 


Prepared in accordance with the well-es- 
tablished principles of mental science, child 
study, and progressive expansion. In teaching 
words the synthetical and analytical methods 
are followed simultaneously. Lessons in 
reading, stick laying, paper folding, modeling, 
songs, etc. 


FF Fe 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children - $.40 

Persons’s Our Country in Poem and 
Prose . ‘ ‘ e ° ° 

Bradish’s Old Norse Stories . 

Shaw’s People of Other Lands 

Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers. 


Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 


By Simon Newcome, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Der Assistent, von Frida Schanz 


Edited for School Use by A. Bernunory, Lin- 
coln School, Providence, R. I. 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 
By Anrorme Muzzarevit, Officier d’Acadé- 
mie, Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature; Author of ‘‘The Academic 
French Course”; ‘‘ Les Antonymes de la 
Langue Francaise.” 


Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French 
By Maurice N. Kuuy, B. és L. (University 
of Paris); Tutor in French, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Madame Therese, Par Erckmann-Chatrian 
Edited for School Use. By C. Fontaine, 
B.L., L.D., Director of Romance Lan- 
guage Instruction in the High Schools of 
Washington, D. C. 


Syms’s Selected Letters of Voltaire 
Edited for School Use. By C. L. Syms, 
Bachelier és Lettres, Licencié en Droit de 
l'Université de France, Boys’ High School, 
New York. Author of ‘ First, Second, and 
Third Years in French.” 








Copies of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. For the best 
books in all branches of study at the most reasonable prices send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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... THE DOUBLE VALUE... 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEANS. 





The use of a typewriter has been’ proved 


to confer the greatest benefits in the teaching . © 


of Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar and Com- 
position. 

To secure the full measure of these benefits, 
the pupils need a simple, well-tried, durably 
made and thoroughly practical writing 
machine. 

The easy action of the Remington Type- 
writer and its ability to stand hard service 
without getting out of order make it the 
ideal machine for school use. 


... OF THE ... 








AS A PRACTICAL NEED. 





It is highly important that all students 
should bein-tructed in the use of that machine 


after life. 

The well-known supremacy of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter in the commercial world 
assures to’ those instructed in its use the 
opportunity of turning the experience gained 
in scho 5] life to the best practical account. 


MAKES IT A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOLROOM. 





The light uniform touch and compact keyboard of the Remington Typewriter facilitates the learning of the “Touch” System of 
typewriting, which is gaining steadily in popular favor. 

















WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 





*...-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


om 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


1066, REGISTRY. 





1067, ARROWHEAD. Lowest Prices. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 





ARROWHEAD PEN 





Benches, Tools & Supplies 


laquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, '?*xoszow* 








BIOLOGICAL 













APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. the work we 
aang State. From what I 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES vinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
“ea not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the schoo! or the office. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me _~ } govn ws to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.” It does 
and quickly. This last is of great ep yor seg for echool work. 

is ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of 

rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 


Mass. State 3oard of Edcation. 
Manafactured by F. H.CO°K & CO, Leominster, Mass. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 





6 cities and towns of the 








JOEL D. MILLER, 


Limited Palace Trains 
..--BETWEEN.... 





528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Bacteriological Apparatus. 





Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 


This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue “Vv.” 
NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333 —339. So. Lincoln St., Chicago 








*. 1PABLE WOMAN WANTED for a perma- 
nent position. $60 per month and all expenses 
Experience unnecessary. 
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Every purchaser of Carpets—whether for 


the smallest room or the biggest hotel—wants |F 


his mind satisfied on three points, namely: 


PRICE — QUALITY — STYLE. 


It is because we convince our customers as 
to every one of these requirements that we 
confidently expect YOUR. patronage. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


658 Washington Street . 
Opp. Boylston Street, 


Boston and Chitago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 





The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
C. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 





A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYGHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subscription Price,-+++ $1.00 per Year. 








»-4 Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 

LEE Mie 505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
‘gid SE: _ BOSTON, MASS. 
PEFIET y QT TFiiti pegy P , ee . 

Fadih an HE Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
SCGRASG T Psychology Hypvotiam, Personal Magnet- 
6 GH bag! ism, and Clairvoyanece, is now on sale. It is a 100 

i Powe § page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 








50 cents; paper, 25 cents 








CLARK & CO., 2448. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


When correspon dingwith advortisers, please mention this jourpal. 


Teach Cc i ° 
Teachers Wanted, nine" Soioperative Asso. 


rium Bldg., Chicago Lil, 4,000 positions filled. 
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os ry ye f sa i pe ‘ | The Art of Phonography Story of the Nations 
An Account of the Relations between Private Property A Complete Instructor in the Best Method of Shorthand Ni : 
and Public Welfare. By Artnur Twinine HapLey, | for All Kinds of Verbatim Work, with the Author’s ove nana se. aay Hineteated,.. Liane, neh vit. 
of Yale University. 7th Thousand, 8vo, $2.50, net. | Latest Improvements. By James E. Munson, author ™ tee ee oo < she. Puavie s Raginnd ie" 
The work is now used in classes in Yale, Princeton, | of the Munson System of Phonography. New, revised In two volumes. oR er eee 
Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Vanderbilt, edition. 12mo, $2.00. 56.—The Story of Anetta. 
Bucknell, Bates, Leland Stanford, University of Oregon, Ra “D y pabchong e Home of the Hapsburg 
oa It is the most complete book of shorthand instruction that ynasty, from 1282 to the Present Day. By Svpnet 
. has ever been published. The old Munson text-book was exceed. Wuirman. 
. oe oe — his bo ag Breage AM He : clear, jagly — and bees in its rules, but the present volume is 58.—Mo Spain (1788-1898 B 
, an ys et a ae ree, -—Modern F > i 
equally compact and fnteliigent interpretation.” —{Am~ Journal i "—(Springfleld heepubl «ga Ne Cree, eae Home. Fe A wingrscsec bins Sho. 
0 re | 59.—Modern Italy. (1748-1898.) By Pierro Orsr. 
ts In Use | Mispronounced ee 
: : New numbers. Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.50, 
1e By Joun Earve, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University | A complete handbook of difficulties in English pronuncia- 3.—Desiderius Erasmus. The Humanist in the Service 
aac of Oxford. 12mo, $1.50. tion. Including an unusually large number of proper of the Reformation. By Eruraim Emerton, Profes- 
in en Eadie nea ae panetal snd ohalatiy treatine onthe | names and words from foreign languages. By W. H. sor of Ecclesiastical History, Harvard University. 
. ’ w * > oie 19. r 
inf aeudeats of language everywhere."(Washingtow Times.” | > Putrvm, author of “How Should I Pronounce?” | ‘-—fageare Bawa. (15i9-1005.)_ The Counsellor of 
th edition (50 thousand), carefully revised, and with Ri, ts ; 
a Some Common Errors of Speech | a Supplement of 1,400 Additional Words, $1.00. §.—Zwingil. By Sanver Macaver Jacnson. 
ld Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, _ Ps a Socukas veered meee nied ee cordioie The Science Series 
together with examples of bad and of goodusage. By | commend itto our readers and to all others interested in pre- New numbers. Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.75 or 
ie Avranb ili Coleseon;. tein Shacuee. corringens. purity of our mother-tongue.”—[{ American Journal é #2. 00. ; 3 0 
This is am interesting and sensible little book, commendably -—Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of Land Forms. 
pl] free from the pedantry which usually disfigures books on the cor- Heroes of th i s By James Gerxie. Murchison Professor of Geolog 
ree amo. and sovet some grave offences agsinet correct Exgiak” | . . and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. @2.00. 
—{Rochester Herald. | New numbers. Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.50. 5.—Volcanoes. By T. G. Bonner, F. R. S., University 
i 25.—Bismarck and the Ne . College, London,’ $8.00. 
The Historical Development of It Arose and What It tinebed PSI Badin, 6.—Bacteria. By Gronoz Newman. $3.00. 
Modern Europe | King’s College, Cambridge. 7.—A Book of Whales. By F. E. Beppaxp. 
From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By | 26,—Alexander the Great. The Merging of East and The Principles of Public Speaking 
Cuartes M. Anprews, Professor of History in Bryn | West in Universal History. By Brnsamin Ive “ he Techni © Rctleatins 
Mawr College. Two volumes. With maps. 8vo, | WHEELER. mae tg Case "al Vocal ge site) puis tp 
gilt tops, each $2.50. Parr I.—From 1815 to 1850. | .27.— Charlemagne (Charles the Great), The Hero of | of Gesture, ote. By Guy Car.eron Lee. Professor 
; Part II. — From 1850 to 1897. Two Nations. By H. W. Caress Davis. of Oratory in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, $1.75. 
of “The work is to be commended both for the accuracyofits | 28,—Oliver Cromwell. By Cuarves Firrn. (Nearly ‘‘A remarkably comprehensive book on‘ Public Speaking.’ 
scholarship and for its popular mode of treatment.’’— . . . It gives much valuable instruction.” — (Journal of 
(Churchman. | Ready.) | Education. mn 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS OF THE ABOVE. SEND FOR OOMPLETE LIST OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 
P. P ’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York 
G. P. PUTNAM 5 es reet, New York. 
he 
. COPY of your new Language book, “ Dunton & Kelley’s,” has just been delivered at my ofhce. I shall examine it with a great 
7 . . . . . , 
deal of pleasure. If it proves as valuable as that Nichols’s idea, you will indeed be fortunate. The latter book (Nichols's Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic) has come to stay. I have no hesitation in commending it unequivocally as the best thing in the 
’ market at present. Respectfully yours, GERALD GORDON, School No. 2, Kearney, N. J. 
A copy of Dunton & Kelley s Inductive Course oe rp bor THOMPSON, BROWN & Cco., 
4 be sent for examination for 20 cents. Copies of Nichols’s Grade ‘ork. Cis 
Lessons (a bock for each school year), 15 cents each. Boston, New ork, cago. 
it ‘ , *iega : 
The good writing now seen in schools is in great measure attributable to the use of 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS ne 


Made in all styles. Vertical Nos.: 886, 570, 621, 646; Slant Nos.: A1, 128, 333, 444. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


; ASK YOUR STATIONER, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. ini Simten Yack, 


xt OR MAKE REQUISITIONS FOR THEM. 








AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Th eG Stu ( eG nt S Sia nl da rd D icti 0 n d if y. Large Svo- Fail Leather, $4 net; Index, 0c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net. 


" sy i icati tly expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
f all t reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently exp 

iced damm Dictionary. Th gine the Oithogretian Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 

| | - Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 
. For specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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1 | GALLIA EST OMNIS DIVISA IN PARTES TRES. 


(AGS\N this respect the JosepH Dixon Cruciste Co. resembles Ancient Gaut, for its business and manufac- 


Sp a 38 : 
| Gq & turing industries are arranged and divided into three parts. 
| a — & In one are made Crucibles, Retorts, and Stove Polish ; in another, Graphite Paints, Greases, and Lu- 


bricants of all kinds; and in the third, Pencils, Crayons, and Erasers. This last department is of particular 
rich, black leads that are in so much demand at the present 


in twelve colors, that are used for all kinds of work that 
Samples of many hundreds of varieties of Lead Pencils 
in Charleston. 





interest to teachers, for in it are made those soft, 
time; and here are also made the new solid Crayons, 


requires a crayon that is strong, durable, and lasting. 
made by the Dixon Company will be shown at their exhibit at the N. E. A. 


| 
| | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. . . . . Jersey City, N. J, 


| : 
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THE NEWEST --- THE CHEAPEST --- THE BEST. > 
The Progressive Course in Reading --Five Books. 


By Superintendent GEORGE L ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, IIl. 


4 








These Readers have been prepared by prominent educators in different 
parts of the country, and are consequently cosmopolitan, as it were, in charac- 
ter. They are absolutely new throughout, and are attractive, interesting, 
instructive, and teachable. 

The Progressive Readers are made up of more than mere selections for 
pupils to read. These books are in every sense text books in reading, which 
furnish abundant systematic drill for the pupils. Their aim is to teach 
children not only to read distinctly and understandingly, but also to add to 
their general fund of information and awaken and develop a taste for the best 
literature. In the preparation of this course the importance of teaching pupils 
to help themselves, thus making them more and more independent of others, 
has been constantly borne in mind. 

Subject Matter: This comprises a pleasing variety of material —Short 
Stories, Fables, Nature Studies, Historical Lessons, and Geographical Les- 
sons, interwoven with choice bits of poetry. Many of these Lessons prepare 
pupils for other school work,—such as Geography, History, and Nature 
Study, — while others have a distinctly ethical value. Care has been taken to 


Gradation has been provided for by introducing into each lesson only a 
few new words, each of such words being registered in connection with the lesson 
in which it is first used. Special attention has been given to diacritical mark- 
ing and syllabification; there are numerous Drill Exercises for aiding the 
pupils to acquire the power of self help. 

The Illustrations are artistic and instructive. Neither time nor ex- 
pense has been spared to obtain the best results in these respects. 

The Mechanical Execution also is a special feature, being superior 
to that of any other Readers before the public. 

The Price of the Progressive Readers is exceptionally low, being as 
follows : ‘ 

First Book, 20 cents; Second Book, 80 cents; Third Book, 40 cents ; 
Fourth Book, 50 cents (also in two parts, 35 cents each) ; Fifth Book, 60 cents 
(also in two parts, 40 cents each). 

THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents). This is an ideal supple- 
mental or review Reader for primary pupils, particularly those using The 
Progressive Course in Reading, First Book ; its vocabulary is confined to the 


words contained in the First Book. 





secure continuity of thought. 


MORTON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


BY ELIZA H. MORTON. 

The instruction in this book proceeds by easy and natural steps from the child’s knowledge, gained through experience and environment, to an un- 
derstanding of the essentials of Geography beyond his home limits. The language is clear and concise. The maps are accurate and of the highest grade in 
every respect. ‘Their artistic merit is especially noticeable. The illustrations are the work of the best artists, and have been carefully prepared, so as 
to give fuller meaning and greater interest to the text. Special pains have been taken to secure unity and simplicity in the illustrating, so as to avoid con- 


fusing the child’s mind. 
Jn Course of Preparation: An Advanced Geography, 





By Exiza H. Morton. 








OTHER VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Hazen’s Readers Hull’s Arithmetics 
Avery’s Physics Hull’s Complete Algebra 
Avery’s - Sinnott’s First Lessons in Hull’s Elements of Geometry 
Physical Science Shaw’s - Backus’ New History of En- 
Williams’ Choice Literature glish and American Literature 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric 
Science of Rhetoric 

Hill’s Elements of Logic 
Elements of Psychology 


New Franklin Readers 

New Franklin Arithmetics 
Sheldon’s Language Lessons 
Sheldon’s Vertical Writing 
The Modern Spelling Book 


The Publishers will be glad to correspond at all times with boards, teachers, and others interested, and to give them full information regarding their publications. 
Catalogues, price lists, and circulars will be sent on application 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. A NEW YORK. A CHICAGO. aN 





BOSTON. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS --- New Eortions. 


F Holmes’ New Readers, the First, in a new edition ready in July, with its colored illustrations, teaches color, form, 
number, and size, language and nature study, in careful correlation with word study and reading. In the several books 

interesting facts about Piant and Animal Life are woven into charming stories, well graded, and to judiciously interspersed 
with other reading matter as not to be monotonous. | 

The same thing is done with the simpler facts of Physics, such as the forces of water, etc., etc. 

The lessons are bright and attractive to children, and at the same time give them those elementary facts which the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen recommend being correlated with reading. 

For the introduction of pupils to Good Literature, these books are unsurpassed. They contain an unusual number of 
selections from standard authors. 
The progress of geographical science is illustrated in the revised editions of Maury’s Geographies, which have for years 
held a conspicuous place in thousands of schools throughout the country. They furnish this illustration not only in their 
watchful annual revisions, but now also in special improvements and increased attractions in one or other of the books last 5 





year and this. 

A new edition of the Elementary will be ready in August. 

The new edition of the Clarendon Dictionary—the scholarly “ Handy Clarendon ”—with itscombination of fulness and | 
conciseness, its enlarged vocabulary, and various improvements, has received warm welcome. 

Among the new issues of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Books are Tunstall’s Cicero, “the most useful and practical 
| edition’ obtainable; Latin Composition for advanced classes, by Profs. Gildersleeve and Lodge ; Anderson’s Ovid; and Bain’s 
| First Latin Book. Others nearly ready. 
tecent issues of our Standard Literature Series are: Fairy Tales for Second School year; The Lay of the Last Minstrel; 
| Five Great Authors; Silas Marner.. Send for full list. . 

New books are in advanced preparation for early issue. | 
Correspondence cordially invited concerning any of our varied Standard Educational books. Address: } 


| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, ) 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. NEW ORLEANS. 
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Vol. LI. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 28. 1900. 


Number 1. 








Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . 5k ie $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 vi 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ri 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 s 





NEW ENGLAND whalers rcas nash COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - Boston, Mass. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Compayrr: Good inclinations, encouraged and ex- 
ercised, become wholesome habits. 

Eart Barnts: Governments used to say: The 
throne rests on the altar. To-day they say: Stable 
government rests on the common school. 

Wiitt1am Hawtey Sirs: And our schools must 
look after the ones. We cannot wholesale the job 
of educating all the children of all the people. 


G. Stantey Hatt: In Europe education is now 
looked upon as larger than politics or religion, be- 
cause it contains the basis of all enduring work. 

Dr. C. Hanrorp Henperson: The province of 
secondary education is to lay broad, general, catho- 
tic foundations for the successful conduct of life. 

SUPERINTENDENT GrorGE B. Cook, Ark.: The 
beaming face of a little urchin, soiled though it be 
with the stains of a hovel, has the same chance and 
stands on the same footing in the schools of our land 
as the son of the wealthiest and most honored of 
our citizens. 

Dre. W. T. Harris: If I were asked to name one 
product of vice and crime that would soonest touch 
the hearts of all good people, 1 would say the neg- 
lected child. Give me the child, and the state may 
have the man. Every case of vagabondage has its 
root in some neglected child. 

SuPERINTKNDENT Frank P. Russeiyi, San Jose: 
The governing of a large school system must be 
based upon the principle of “the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” A course of study must be 
prepared, not for the weakest scholar in a grade nor 
for the best, but for the average pupil. 

Principat D.S. Sanrorp, Brookline, Mass. : Make 
a boy sure of himself, inspire him with confidence in 
his own ability, and he becomes not merely a self- 
reliant but an honest worker, Far better than 
preaching or abstract moral instruction is the potent 
influence of a well-organized school regimen. 


Henry Sapin, Des Moines, [Jowa: There is no 
room for Latin in the grammar grades, because even 
in our high schools Latin is taught poorly, and it 
would be worse even if attempted by the teachers 
in the grammar grades; besides, it hasn’t enough 
value to be entered upon by any pupil unless he 
can follow it for at least three years. 

CaakLes Evior Norton, Harvard University: 
The highest end of the highest education is not any- 
thing that can be directly taught, but it is the con- 
summation of all studies. It is the final result of 
intellectual culture in the development of the breadth, 
serenity, and solidity of mind, and in the attainment 
of that complete self-possession which finds expres- 
sion in character. 

Prestpent CHartes F. Tawrne, Cleveland : 
Whatever may be in store for the A inerio an College 
as the predecessor of the American University, it can 
never cease to be an agency for the training of a man 
in the great business of living. It enriches his lite ; 
it deepens and broadens his view of truth; it en- 
nobles his aims; it ‘strengthens his choice of the 
right; it clarifies his vision of and his love of the 
beautiful. 
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A GLIMPSE OF WALLENCAMP. 
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BY HENRY T, BAILEY. 


Three men left the train at Falmouth and struck 
into the woods. Their trail crossed the low Cape 
hills by cuts known only to the man with the can- 
vas bag, the guide royal, who knew every foot of the 
region geologically, geographically, botanically, and 
historically. It followed the narrow beaches of the 
“Inside” for twelve miles and then turned inland to 
a lonely valley, where a handful of gray houses 
nestled beside green poplar trees. The sun was slid- 
ing down a pure golden sky to his rest when the Pro- 
fessor, the Scribe, and the Guide Royal walked into 
the yard of one of these gray houses and asked for a 
night’s lodging. 

The old man thus interrogated turned his back 
upon us, shuffled along the rough floor of the veranda, 
and with great effort seated himself in a swing chair 
at the farther end. After freeing his mouth of a 
half gill of tobacco juice, he wiped his discolored 
beard with the back of his hand, scanned us leisurely 
from head to foot, and at length jerked out, “Whar 
d’yer come from?” “We came from Falmouth,” re- 
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of a house some twenty rods away. “Say, gut ‘ny 
milk?” ‘The woman shook her head. “Come hear, 
Daisy!’ the old man shouted, and Daisy, evidently 
the daughter of the milkless woman, came running 
into the ward like a boy. “Take this,” said the old 
man, handing her a lard pail containing a dime, 
“An’ run up to Mad’lin’s an’ git two quart er milk, 
an’ doncher be gone mor’n two hour, minjer, ’nd run 
soon’s yer outer this yard.” Daisy was gone just one 
hour and fifteen minutes, tet a Madeline’s was but 
two houses away. 

Meanwhile we strolled out to identify the village. 

Twenty years ago Miss Sally Pratt McLean taught 
school in Waliencamp, a district of Kedarville, under 
the supervision of the “Turkey Mogul” of Falmouth, 
and told her experiences so graphically that every- 
body read “Cape Cod Folks.” The book, like others 
of its class, has passed, but Wallencamp remains. 
The schoolhouse where Sally called her flock as Boy 
Blue did his, and where the Fisherman made his 
memorable confession, still stands at the crossroads. 
From it one may yet go by the Cross Lot road past 
Lowell’s to the bay, or down the River road to the 
Indian encampment, or by the Stony Hill road 
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THE LANE. 


plied the Scribe, who was acting as spokesman. 
“Gor-r-r! Yeraint gut fur; Yerin Falmouth naou. 
Mar!” shouted the old man, “want to put up this 
crowd?” <A fat, faded, but vigorous woman of per- 
haps sixty-five, with a face like flint, had been taking 
our measure as she sat unnoticed just inside the 
window of the “settin’ room.” Her voice now 
scraped through the mosquito netting, “Mebby; I 
ain’t gut no hearty vittles for um. Be they hungry?” 

setter come up and set, anyhow,” said the old man. 
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through the cedars to Falmouth, or up the lane past 
the Ark to the bridge over the river. We sat on the 
schoolhouse steps and revived our memories. Here 
we discovered that our hostess was none other than 
Aunt Patty, who wrote on the blackboard “No spit- 
ting on the floor, you ninnies”’; the old man, then, 
was Randal, the house across the way was Aunt 
Lobelia’s. The voice which used to sing “Dare to 
be a Danyell” is silent now, but a phonograph seems 
to have taken Aunt Lobelia’s place. From six 
o’clock that evening until nine it 
reiterated Lincoln’s speech at 
Gettysburg, a coon song, and 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” inter- 
spersed with banjo solos and the 
Manhattan beach march. 

We walked slowly up the Lane 
towards the vast glowing west. 
How deathly still the air! The 
* voice of that phonograph could be 

heard’ as far as the Cradlebow’s. 
On the left is Emily Gaskil’s, still 
the only modern-looking house in 





THE ARK. 


As we threw down our baggage Mar inquired what 
we would like for supper. “What have you?” asked 
the Scribe. “O, eggs? boiled eggs? fried eggs?—” 
“Taye you any milk?” “No; find yer some tea, 
though. » €Can you not find us some milk some- 
where in the village?” Upon this the old man rose 
and shouted to a woman sitting upon the bank wall 
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the village ; just beyond is the Ark. 
Madeline has come into full pos- 
session. Madeline is a business woman. Her cot- 
tage front has now show windows; the parlor where 
the beaux of Wallencamp gathered to sing is now the 
village store, its ever open door a standing invitation. 

We wandered across the desolate fields to the 
river. How peacefully beautiful it was in the 
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August twilight. The fishermen still come to it in 
winter from Fall River and Providence, and in sum- 
mer the lily-hunters from Falmouth and West 
Wallen. It is not properly a river, but a great pond 
of ever flowing springs, where one may see in the 
crystal depths the athletic pike poised for the shoot, 
and where one may find in the sandy. shallows the 
fragrant Nymphaea with roots as clean as the snowy 
petals. I shall never forget a morning swim in that 
pond, the bathhouse a leafy bower, the pier a lichen- 
covered rock. The pure sensuous pleasure of a dive 
into such warm, sweet water only the lover of swim- 
ming can appreciate. The thrill of that brief in- 
stant in the air head downward, the exhilarating 
shock of the plunge, the comfort of that soft, equal 
pressure over every inch of the body, the joy of ex- 
periencing that only perfectly modulated movement 
known to civilized man, the diminishing speed down- 
ward, the effortless turn, the accelerated ascent to 
the invigorating air! Then think of swimming 
towards a bed of lilies gleaming in the morning sun- 
light, think of shooting in among them and of float- 
ing there amid their smooth curling stems, with a 
fragrant beauty pressed against your face! 

But I am losing my head. We were waiting for 
supper, I believe. 

teturning to Aunt Patty’s, we found the table 
ready. “Thar, you must set ’nd fall to,” she said. 
“T tell my folks when I git the vittles on to the table 
I’m thru; I ain’t no han’ to wait on folks eatin’; yer 
must help yerself.” And we did—to the bread and 
milk. There were, besides, some salt boiled ham 
hones and gristle in a tin dish, and at each plate a 
saucer with a slice of mealy cake, and a quarter of a 
sogzy mince pie. (These last were untouched and 
appeared again at breakfast.) “I thought we were 
to have eggs,” remarked the Scribe. “Eggs? Good 
Lord! You want them? too?” and Aunt Patty wal- 
lowed out into the back room—she never just walked 
and presently returned with a dozen hard-boiled 
Cape eggs in a wire cage. 

Randal had eyed us continually from his greasy 
stuffed rocker between the window and the spittoon. 
The Scribe attempted to draw him into conversation. 
“How large a village is this?’ “O, I’d’no,” he re- 
plied; “ten er a dozen houses.” “How long since the 
first house was built here by the pond?” “O, I’d’no; 
my father cleared this ’n the nex’ two lots himself.” 
“Where did your father live before he came here?” 
tandal straightened up in his chair. “Good Lord, 
how sh’d I know?” he snapped wrathfully. “Excuse 
me,” said the Scribe, “I beg your pardon; I thought 
possibly you might have heard him say something 
about it.” The old man settled back and looked out 
the “No,” he replied; “he never said 
nothin’.” “lL suppose this town is not strictly a Cape 
town, is it?” asked the Scribe, hoping to lead the 
way to “Cape Cod Folks” without exciting suspicion. 
“The Cape properly begins with West Wallen, does 
it not?’ Randal turned towards the speaker with 
a searching look. “Ever read any book about the 
Cape?” he asked. “O, yes, several; ‘Up from the 
Cape, Thoreau’s ‘Cape Cod,’ and two or three be- 
sides.” “Ever read ‘Cape Cod Folks’?” “Well, 
yes, I believe so; written by a school teacher, was it 
not?” “Year,” said Randal, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the window, while he leaned over 
the cuspidor; “she teached over thar.” “Did she, 
indeed? When? may I ask.” The Professor and the 
Guide Royal looked up from their bread and milk; 
we were coming to the point. “O, I’d’no,” replied 
the old man; “a considerable spell ago.” “Did she 
teach more than one winter?” “Year; two.” “Did 
you like her?” “Year; ev’rybudy liked her.” “Did 
you know she was writing a book?’ “No, only 
Grammer Keeler knowed it, an’ she kep’ still. 
Why, she use ter set up ev’ry night to midnight er 
‘ritin’. She said’t I had eigh’ child’n er pickin’ 





window. 


tater bugs in tin pails from er gill dipper up ter er six 


quart —— “A half-bushel, wan’t it?” broke in 
>. ° " » 29 . 
Aunt Patty. “Nor-r!” continued Randal scorn- 
oe Pad “orn a ’ 
fully. “She said ’t I had eigh’ child’n er pickin’ 


tater bugs in tin pails from er gill dipper up ter er 
six quart barsket, ’n I never had but three child’n in 
m’ hull life put ter gether!” “Then that statement 
could not have true,” said the Professor 
gravely. “Is that a sample of the whole book? or 
is the book true, in the main?” “True? Nor-r! 


heen 


asked. 


th’ hull thingis a dum lie; why, she said’t I had eigh’ 
child’n pickin’ tater bugs in tin pails from er gill 
dipper up ter er six quart barskit, ’n I never had, I 
tell you, but three child’n in m’ hull life put ter- 


gether!” 


“There was a lawsuit over the book, was: there 





THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


not?” continued the Professor. “Did anybody here 
in the village ever receive anything from the defend- 
ant?” “Nor,” said the old man with a sigh, “Nob’dy 


never gut nothin’.” 


After supper we sat on the veranda in the soft 
fading light. Randal noticed that none of us 
smoked. “Don’t none er yer never smoke?” he 
“No.” “Ner chew?” “No.” “Gor-r-r! 
Le’ me see yer teeth.” The Scribe obeyed. “Gor-r-r! 
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Ain’t them! I b’lieve yer. Why, ef my head’d been 
terbaccer I’d er eat it all off by naow!” and Randal 
replenished his quid. 

The Wallencamp children, attracted by three 
strangers, came into the yard and played a game 
which seemed to consist in throwing a cap into the 
air and scrambling for it as it fell. “What is the 
name of that form of recreation?” asked the Profes- 
sor, a8 a steaming urchin paused for a moment near 
‘where we were sitting. “O, I’d’no,” was the answer; 
“nuthin’, I guess.” “It seems to be a capital game,” 
said the Professsor, “but it makes your breath go in 
short pants, does it not?” The answer was a grin- 
ning stare, a whoop, and away. The Professor 
turned to Randal. “Who teaches school in your 
district at the present time?” “A woman name’ 
Taner from Falmouth.” “Is there not, then, some 
danger that your children may all become lunatics?” 
asked the Professor, gravely. No reply. “I sup- 
pose a few may have been moonstruck already?” 
Again no reply. Randal’s face was like that of a 
dead fish. The Guide Royal moved around the 
corner out of sight. Randal regarded the Professor’s 
innocent countenance for a full minute, and then 
said solemnly, “C’d you spell coffee without usin’ 
nary a letter ’ts in it?” The Professor did it. 
“Gor-r! Yer smart, ain’t yer?” and the old man un- 
locked his puzzle hoard forthwith. The Professor 


went gravely through the entire collection as if each 
old chestnut were absolutely new,—four nines to 
make a hundred, half of twelve seven, blind pig with 
two letters, and the others. Then came the ring and 
card on a string, the skipping over two buttons and 
making piles of two, the interlocked keys, pigs in 
clover, and so on until the list was 
exhausted. The old man’s admi- 
ration for such astuteness was un- 
bounded. 

Aunt Patty had a cabinet organ, 
out of tune, with many voiceless 
reeds, and a gummy action. The 
professor, who was a musician of 
more than average ability, at- 
tempted to play. “Yercan’t seem 
to play much on the music,” ob- 
served Aunt Patty. “No,” said 
the Professor, “I can not. I feel 
about ‘the music’ much as an old 
farmer down east did. He had 
four daughters who used to sing 
and play in five keys at once; 
their father used to say, ‘I like 
music, but, by gum, [ can’t stand 
much of it.’” 

Aunt Patty lighted the evening lamp without 
smiling. 

The Guide Royal drew forth from a capacious 
pocket the last Atlantic, and at our request began 
to read aloud an article on “Browning as a Philo- 
sophie Seer.” The old couple listened, hearing the 
sound, but seeing no points. Suddenly Randal in- 
terrupted, “Say, did any er you ever hear about 
playin’ cards in church?” Of course none of us ever 
did! “Wall, Mar, you just read it to um.” The 
Atlantic had to wait while Mar brought from the 
cupboard a wooden box filled with newspapers, 
yellow, and worn to tatters, selected the right one, 
seated herself near the lamp and adjusted her spec- 
tacles. “Playing cards in church,” began Aunt 
Patty in the conventional schoolroom tone of earlier 
days. I confidently expected her to discover the 
omission and begin again. “Page four, lesson one, 
‘Playing Cards in Church,’ paragraph one,” but she 
continued, “A soldier of the forty-sixth regiment,” 
ete., etc., to the improbable end. Our faces betok- 
ened most appreciative interest, especially the 
(nide’s, when Aunt Patty said “Queen of Sheby.” 
We were favored with a second selection fr-m the 
hox, this time in dialect, “How Uncle Mose counted 
the eggs,” whereupon we expressed our unanimous 
appreciation by a rising vote and retreated to the 
privacy of our bedrooms. 

But new diversions were in store for us. We were 
required to sign the hotel register, which consisted 
of a closet door in the east chamber. Upon its inner 
side the guests for a generation had heen required 
to sign their names in lead pencil. ‘The decorations 
of that east chamber were unique. Upon the seuth 
wall were pasted two gigantic poster portraits of the 
Renhardt sisters; upon the west wall an equally 
heroic representation of a monkey, beneath which 
appeared “Hoyt’s” in enormous letters. Upon the 
north wall was a wooden shelf bearing a plaster 
group representing the dead Christ in his mother’s 
arms. But I must record the Professor’s deserip- 
tion of that north wall. “In chief, central, a plaster- 
ette, Madonna Pieta, lacrimose, proper. Supported; 
sinister an actress rampant, nudose, improper, upon 
a field azure, motto Admiral cigarettes; dexter, ditto. 
Crest, a tar proper, bearing a cod extraordinary, 
gigantic; motto, Try Jaynes’ Cod Liver Oil.” 

The thermometer was at eighty-five, but we spent 
the night in feather beds two feet deep. 

By four o’clock next morning the Guide Royal was 
off fora tramp to Eagle Hill, and the Scribe was 
making the sketches reproduced herewith. When 
they returned for breakfast they found the Professor 
pumping Randal. When asked with what result the 
Professor merely smiled and quoted the memorable 
words of David Harum: “It hain’t rained wisdom an’ 
knowlidge in his part o’ the country fer a consid’able 
spell.” 

Our breakfast would have consisted principally of 
string beans and tea had it not been for the blue- 
berries we had wisely purchased of a pedler the pre- 
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vious evening. ‘The conversation at the table was 
interesting. Aunt Patty warmed to the occasion, 
under the insinuating smiles and bland phrases of 
the Professor, and gave us the latest’ gossip of the 
place. I will not repeat it. One choice bit will do 
as a sample. “The Ladies’ Aid S’siety, we built a 
hall on Stony hill here a spell ago. *T'was a real 
fine place, and we use ter have times in it every other 
Friday night, and here the other night, Cyrus, he 
woke up in the middle of the night and he see the 
light a shinin’ inter his room, his curtains was up, 
an’ he says it was just as light as day an’ he gut up 
an’ looked out and there the hall was a burnin’! He 
just stood and saw it burn flat and nobody knowed 
it till mornin’, an’ ther it was flat, nothin’ left but a 
piece a wire a two!” “Was your loss great?” in- 
quired the Professor? “T suppose the building was 
heavily insured?” “No, ’twant; the loss was just 
terrible,—why, we lost forty-nine good chairs and 
fourteen kerosene lamps. ‘The people feels awful 
about it; why, we ain’t gut no where to go to now.” 

“Wher be you agoin’ to, Pa?” shouted Aunt Patty 
as the old man left the table with his cup and saucer. 
“Goin’ to? Whar d’yer s’pose? Goin’ to? Goin’ 
for ernuther cup er tea er course!” “Why didn’t yer 
ask me ter git it?” “Ask you? Good Lord, how could 
I ask you, talkin’ so T couldn’t er gut er word in age- 
wise?” . “Wall, ve mighter talked to the same time, 
couldn’t ver?” “Qor-r-r!” said Pa, and he went on 
for the tea, while Aunt Patty laughed her asthmatic 
laugh, a sound like the quacking of young ducks in 
a field full of rasping grasshoppers. 

We left the little village just as the morning stage 
was passing the schoolhouse. What a lonely place! 
What a poor, starved life! At West Wallen we 
learned that at the last “Time” in the hall the Fal- 
mouth authorities were obliged to interfere. The 
women and girls were locked into the hall for pro- 
tection, while their drunken escorts were driven away 
hy the police. What would the elder Cradlebow 
have said to that? What would Captain Sartell 
have done about it? Could such a thing have hap- 
pened during the lifetime of Aunt Sibylla or 
(;randma Keeler or Aunt Lobelia? They were the 
salt of that poor earth; and now wherewith is it 
salted ? 

If any young woman who reads these lines is long- 
ing for a “Mission,” let her do as did Sally Pratt 
Mclean. Tet her go to Wallencamp. 








JUNE AND VACATION, 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, BOSTON. 

These days of June, which the poet associates with 
meadows and bobolinks, buttereups and daisies, have 
their own peculiar association in the schoolroom. 
In these davs reports must be completed, examina- 
tions are to be taken, promotions determined, classi- 
fications made. There are numberless cards to be 
filled ont and sent.to their proper destination. An 
inventory of the schoolroom equipment is also in 
Where are those three missing readers, those 
two arithmeties? What has become of the extra 
hottle of mucilage? Who ean find that wandering 
ceography? Who is responsible for the blots on the 
dictionary, and what miscreant tore the seventy-fifth 
page out of this grammar? 

How does it happen that the marks in the exam- 
inations are so far below what we expected? True, 
the day was hot, the air was stifling, the children 
were languid, the session seemed interminable. But 
the marks are disappointing. There’s nothing in 
the report to make excuse. Here are forty-five chil- 
dren ready for the fifth grade and only forty-two 
seats in the fifth grade room. Tere is Mary Jones, 
who is three years older than the rest of the children 
in her class, but Mary has not learned to place the 
decimal point in the product. Then John Brown, 
who is as good as gold and as true as steel, who reads 
every history he can find and ean talk for hours 
about his favorite heroes, still fails to differentiate 
proper and improper fractions. What is to he done? 
Where is there a place for the stragglers at the end 
of the class, who will never know what the other chil- 
dren know, and who have already been two years in 
a grade? 


order. 


Do the little children know anything that we 
thought they knew in April? They are languid 
when they read; they answer incoherently in reviews; 
they fall asleep between recitations; and the knowl- 
edge which should be in evidence at promotion time 
makes no appearance when the principal or superin- 
tendent inspects the class. . Who shall explain that 
the children do know what they appear not to know? 
that they have done what they appear not to have 
done? that they are ready to do what they show no 
inclination to do? 

These are some of the immediate problems of the 
June days in the schoolroom, and the teacher who 
would make melody in her heart and have peace re- 
main supreme in her soul needs a,frequent retreat to 
a quiet corner in which she can re-read the poet’s 
picture of a June day,—comfort herself in the 
thought of the meadows which she knows are blos- 
soming with the buttereups and daisies, and are 
musical with the bobolinks—and more than that, 
refresh herself with the words of faith which she 
has read in quiet hours and which she needs to rely 
upon in these hours of perplexity. There should be 
time in the June days for teachers to separate them- 
selves from their work, so that the past ‘may appear 
in its true proportion, in its right relations, in 
proper perspective. Before the last. book is ac- 
counted for, the last question decided, we should 
take a long breath, and somewhere outside of the 
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schoolroom and the school domain look back over the 
year and see what lesson it has brought us. Sep- 
tember is the month of new beginnings. How shall 
we begin anew and do better work than ever before? 
Only by pausing now in June to read what the year 
has taught us. . 

Work which we had thought to be thoroughly well 
done disappoints us now. Why was.it not well 
done? Where, then, was the failure? In what lines 
must it be strengthened another year? Have we 
omitted certain essentials in our eager pursuit of 
some new ideal? How can this be corrected an- 
other year? Have we failed to do justice to John, or 
James, or Mary, or Kate? Tow, then, shall we be 
guided next year in our teaching of the younger 
brothers and sisters of these same children who pre- 
sent to us kindred problems? Are we disturbed by 
the necessity which seems to put so many children 
into places for which they are unfitted? If so, are 
we alone in our experience? If the problem 1s a 
common problem, can we not unite to solve it? 
Must the system which permits such injustice still 
persist ? Is it inevitable that the school which is 
prepared for all shall deal justly only with a few? 

Is there not time somewhere in thesé June days 
for us to gather together in an experience meeting 
which shall help us to solve these problems in the 
future? Is there not time for us to look back quietly 
upon the past, to read its lessons, and to determine 
our plan for the future? Oh! Whatever else may be 
crowded out of this month of months, let it not be 
the quiet hour in which we read the past, and profit- 
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ing by its teaching, devote ourselves anew to our 
noble work, resolved to “lay aside every weight” and 
to be prepared with new strength for the “race that 


is set before us.” ‘ 
Another important factor of the June days is the 
plan for the vacation. We have not yet learned that 


the vacation is an organic part of the school year, 
re-acting upon our work to make or mar its success. 
We still feel the bondage of the perverted New Eng- 
land conscience which demands active labor in every 
conscious moment and apologizes for everything 
whieh assumes the semblance of play or relaxation. 
And yet the study of our past experience ought to 
show us that a wise use of the vacation ensures the 
best use of the working months. Vacation is truly 
the time for relaxation, for recreation,—the time for 

drinking in new life, new health,—the time for 

sweeping out discouragement, weariness, languor, 

and doubt,—the time in which we may substitute 

strength for weakness, and wisdom for ignorance,— 

the time in which we may be fed, the season in which 

we may be taught. ; 

Tt may be that rest and relaxation and recreation 
will come to some through a course which seems very 
much like work. Already many of our teachers are 
registered in summer schools. We say at first 
thought, “What a mistake to work all summer,” and 
on second thought, “What a rest to be taught by an- 
other after spending months in teaching! What a 
rest to be a disciple after standing in the place of a 
master! What a rest to drink in from an overflowing 
cup when the cup from which we had been giving 
had seemed so scantily filled! Now, in these precious 
vacation hours we shall forget the responsibility of 
the teacher and return to the simple and loyal duties 
of the student.” This, then, is recreation, and in 
September the teacher who has been thus rested and 
refreshed should bring new life and vigor to those 
who are waiting to be inspired by her life and her 
teaching. 

But others say, “I cannot feel like that. I am too 
tired to think. I want to stay under the pines in a 
hammock and forget that IT have any responsibility 
for times and places. T hope to forget the sound of 
the bell and the tremendous associations with nine 
o’clock. T want to forget the calendar, the days of 
the month, and the days of the week. Times and 
seasons for a period, at least, shall be no more. Let 
me forget that there is such a thing as care.” Ah, 
well! then the summer school is not for you. Go to 
the brooks, and to the pines, and to the mountains, 
and to the sea for your vacation. Look off across the 
boundless waters and know how petty are the ques- 
tions which have perplexed you. Look over the val- 
lev to the purple mountains and rest in the strength 
of the everlasting hills, which are untroubled by the 
doubts and questions which have assailed you. 
Listen to the murmuring pines or the babbling 
brook, and know that the God who guides the brook 
to the ocean and gives the pine its breath of healing 
leads you upon your unseen way and fills your life 
with that which shall go out to heal, refresh, and in- 
spire those whom you lead. So the eternal strength 
and wisdom which speak to you in mountain and in 
sea, in the tuneful brook and the fragrant pine, shall 
make you ready to guide and guard the children 
with whom your lot is cast. 

To be that which we desire our children to be, to 
love that which we would have them love, is an essen- 
tial element in our success in teaching. We cannot 
give that which we do not have. The strength, the 
vigor, the courage, the grace, the serenity, the peace, 
must abide in our own lives if we would teach these 
virtues to our children. -We are willing to give 
months and years to the study of methods of teach- 
ing. Let us be willing to give some of the vacation 
weeks to recreation, which reinforces our lives. 
There is a promise to those who “wait upon the 
Lord” and thus “renew their strength.” “They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run 
and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 

Amid the new scenes, away from the turmoil, the 
press, and anxiety of our busy days, with the help of 
brook and bird, of mountain and sea, of boox and 
friend, shall we not learn that even our toil may he 
“unsevered from tranquillity?” 
“Keep thy mind on the Eternal and thine intellect 


shall grow.” 
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STUDIES UF HORACE MANN—(1) . 


HIS FAMOUS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The most interesting educational controversy 
America has experienced was the famous pam- 
phieteering war between Mr. Mann and the thirty- 
one Boston masters in the years 1844-6 growing out 
of Mr. Mann’s seventh annual report. His fifth re- 
port, issued in 1842, created more interest than any 
other official educational document ever issued. His 
sixth report, however, was a mistake in the subject 
chosen ard in the ability and spirit with which it was 
treated. It was largely devoted to the teaching of 
physiology. It was misplaced in matter of time, and 
net strong in fact or method. His own work was a 
triumph for his enemies, who were both numerous 
and influential. A campaign was at once entered 
upon by them, and the legislature which met in 1846 
was unquestionably adverse to Mr. Mann, and the 
abolition of the state board was assured. He would 
he legislated out of office unless something was done 
in the meantime. It was in 1843 that his sixth 
report appeared. No one appreciated the situation 
better than he, and at his own expense he went 
abroad, sailing May 1, 1843. He visited the schools 
of England, Ireland, Seotland, Germany, Prussia, 
Saxony, Holland, Belgium, and France. 

Mr. Mann devotes 180 pages to his trip and eight 
to the schools of Massachusetts. This looks out of 
proportion in view of modern documents, but it 
makes more interesting reading than it would be 
otherwise. 

Mr. Mann reports, among other things, that the 
Prussian schoolmaster has better methods of teach- 
ing reading, writing, grammar, geography, and arith- 
metie than England or America, and in half the time 
produces greater and better results. 

Mr. Mann studied schools for the deaf and hos- 
pitals for the insane, but saw nothing to compare 
with those of Massachusetts. As he had been 
largely instrumental in the establishment of these, 
this faet prejudiced many, who claimed that his re- 
port was a bit of special pleading. 

His criticisms of private schools in countries that 
had no free school system are clear and forcible. 
He says that one of these schoolhouses for the 
classes often cost as much as twenty of our best 
schools for the masses and the classes combined. In 
those times a private schoolhouse in England often 
cost $400,000. He saw ont hundred schoolhouses 
for a few thousand English children that cost as 
much as all the schoolhouses of Prussia for all the 
children of 14,000,000 people. Prussia and Saxony 
have the best systems, Holland and Scotland follow- 
ing. Holland provides more universal education, 
Scotland the more thorough. Ireland and France 
were developing systems of education. His stric- 
tures on England for leaving 1,500,000 children ‘of 
school age in absolute ignorance are severe. He saw 
teachers in England receiving $10,000 a year, while 
just as good teachers nearby received but $500. He 
said that in England infamous compilers made text- 
hooks that infamous teachers conspired to have chil- 
dren use. He closes his study of English conditions 
with a brilliant tribute to our common school system. 

Schoolhouses. Mr. Mann’s comments on the pub- 
lie schoolhouses everywhere were uniformly com- 
plimentary to America. In England even he saw 
100 pupils in two rooms 30x40 each, and one 
room with 1,000 children. In Leipsic alone did he 
find good public school buildings. Nowhere in Ger- 
many did he find single desks or even desks for only 
two pupils. There were no backs to the seats. 
There was no provision in Germany for warming or 
ventilating schoolhouses. Stoves like our “air- 
tights” were used in winter. Air was intolerable in 
hoth summer and winter. The only well-ventilated 
publie building he found in all his travels was the 
sritish House of Commons. 

Reading. The comparison of reading books 
abroad and at home received much attention at his 
hands. Their selections are more practical and 
didactic, more scientific, and more devoted to the 
useful arts. 

; From a first grade German reader he quotes these 
titles:— 

“First Part. Lesson 1, The parental home; 2, Build- 
ing materials, stone, lime, wood; 3, Construction, iron 


and glass; 4, The four elements; 5, Comparison of build- 
ing materials; 6, The inner parts of houses; 7, House 
utensils and tools; 8, Clothing; 9, Food; 10, Inhabitants 
of houses; 11, Household animals and their uses; 12, 
Continuation,—the winged tribe; 13, Injurious animals 
in a house; 14, Conduct towards beasts; 15, Language, 
advantage of man over beasts. 

Apparatus. He saw little by way of school equip- 
ment‘abroad that was not in the best schools at 
home. In Holland he saw in the schoolroom “the 
actual weights and measures of the country,” which 
were then in no American school. They were used 
for conveying useful knowledge, “for mental exer- 
cise and cultivation.” In this connection he cen- 
sures our teachers for the inadequacy of their teach- 
ing of numbers. In Holland there were hanging 
upon the walls facsimiles of all coins of the realm, 
appropriately colored jn. copper, silver, and gold. 
He gave a sample of a lesson in the use of measures, 
There were sometimes charts upon the walls with 
practical advice in ease of drowning or other acci- 
dent. In some schools there were works of art of 
no inconsiderable merit. 





FIELD WORK IN A CITY SCHOOL. 
BY DR. L. L. W. WILSON, 
Normal School, Philadelphia. 


The problem of teaching biology to classes of 
three or four hundred is one, luckily, seldom pre- 
sented for solution. It will seem at first sight, to 
any one who knows the mechanical difficulties that 
cannot fail to arise in the care and study of living 
things, to be an impossibility; unless, indeed, one 
is willing to teach the now, happily, “old- 
fashioned” botany and zoology of text- 
books and notes, of charts, of dried and 
alcoholic material. But in spite of this 
handicap of numbers, the teachers of 
biology in the Philadelphia normal school 
for girls have, from the beginning, en- 
deavored to lay great emphasis on the 
life side of the plants and animals studied 
under their guidance. Botany has been 
mainly physiological, and in every class 
of animals studied in the zoological labora- 
tory one member of it, at least, has been 
somewhat thoroughly observed as a living 
creature, before its morphology and classi- 
fication have been even considered. This 
has meant the presence in the laboratory 
of aquaria, of beehives, of mysterious 
hoxes of sand, and of cages of every de- 
scription. At one time or another, nearly 
everything small enough to enter the door, 
from a monkey to an amoeba, has found a 
home there. The study of the habits of 
these animals, of the functions of their organs as 
well as their forms. has no more been left to chance 
than has the study of their morphology and their 
classification. 

It soon hecame evident, however, that even courses 
like these were yet not sufficient to awaken in the 
hearts and minds of these city born and bred stu- 
dents a real knowledge of the problems and beauties 
of nature. The reason of this insufficiency is not 
far to seek. It was not nature, nor even art, that 
they were studying. It was artifice. Moreover, 
from the nature of things, it was impossible in this 
way-to give the students the necessary freedom and 
leisure for the proper study of such wonderful mys- 
teries as living beings. It is not fish in an aquarium, 
but fish in a stream, that they need to know; and it 
is not two days, but months, that they must have 
to see and to understand, even superficially, anything 
endowed with life. 

sut to get them to do this work in the field with- 
out assistance was a difficult problem. From the 
beginning, our excursions into the country had been 
an inspiration to a few. But these were the elect 
who would have developed without any apparent 
stimulus. For, after all. the excursions, always 
taken after school hours, were comparatively few. 
lo take three hundred students once even. in squads 
small enough for work, means at least ten separate 
excursions. 


So then these teachers tried the old, old plan of 


persuading the students. Remember that this was 
in a large city, the third largest in the Union. Re- 
member, too, that it was a public school, where the 
tradition is that no student shall be asked to spend 
a penny, where everything from the most expensive 
apparatus to the smallest pin is furnished absolutely 
without charge. How could one, then, insist that 
they should spend car fare to go to the woods! 

So prizes were offered for the best collection of in- 
sects, other animals, herbaria, and the like. 

At first it seemed as if the plan had worked splen- 
didly. It took a wagon to bring the first collection 
to the school. Before this was fairly unloaded, 
girls came staggering in with the boxes of another 
collection. Then quiet reigned. Not one other 
collection was brought in! About forty of the 
students claimed to have gathered together collec- 
tions of various kinds. But they declined to exhibit 
them on the ground: that there was no’use in so 
doing sinee they did not compare with the two mam- 
moth collections of which I have already spoken. 
Of course, a prize had been held up to them as a 
sufficient motive for the work! 

Finally, another plan was tried. This was to 
require of the students a small collection, properly 
classified and labelled. Because it was a city school, 
the minimum number of species for a pass mark was 
made quite small,—ten, I believe. It was also sug- 
gested to the students that flies, cockroaches, and 
other domestic insects were legitimate prey. They 
were allowed to use common pins, and it was even 
said to them that the collections might be brought 
in in pasteboard boxes, box lids, cigar boxes, in fact, 
in anything, so that they got the insects. The mys- 
teries of poison jars, of butterfly and water nets, of 





Watering Some of the Plants. 


spreading boards, of cork and false bottoms, were all 
explained to them. In point of fact, they saw all 
these devices and many others in constant use in the 
laboratories. In the meantime, the laboratory work 
was running along smoothly and as usual. 

At the end of the time specified, two months, the 
girls had completed their course in insects, and be- 
gan to bring in their collections. Not far from 
sixty-five collections per day came in for the five 
days of that momentous week. 

Some of these collections were magnificently 
housed in wooden boxes made to order. But, for the 
most part, the students had taken the box cover sug- 
gestion very much to heart, and cases of that de- 
scription were numerous. Still, they had done good 
work. Over seven thousand specimens were brought 
in, and though these often lacked a leg or two, yet 
they had been given their legal names and assigned 
to their proper classes. Best of all, the girls had 
seen them living in their natural environment, and 
had gained, for the first time in their lives, a glimpse 
of the world as it really is. 

In listening to the chatter of the students about 
their collections, it was discovered that, after all, the 
city is full of possibilities for nature study. Some 
of the best collections had been made strictly within 
city limits, and many curious creatures had been 
found on the brick pavements. From the electric 
light, a beautiful luna moth had fallen on the up- 
turned face of a girl who had learned to watch for 
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insects in their neighborhood. Scavenger beetles, 
giant water bugs, wheel bugs, and @ host of other 
equally interesting forms actually went out of their 
way to meet these new collectors, And, best of all, 
grandmother, grandfather, uncles, aunts, brothers, 
and cousins, all joined in with the “bug-hunters.” 
One of the students put her collection in a paste- 
board box, such as is used for ladies’ neckwear. She 
made a false bottom by cutting out of waste card- 
board two pieces exactly the size of the bottom. In 
each corner of the box she glued pieces of cork an 
eighth of an inch in height. These supported one 
of the pieces of cardboard. In each corner of the 
new bottom she glued four other pieces of cork. 
‘hese made a support for the second piece of card- 
board. ‘The whole served to hold the pins just as 
well as the more expensive layer of cork. When this 
double false bottom was in place, the box was lined 
throughout with white paper. Then from the cover 
she cut out all except about an inch of margin. On 
top of this opening was laid a piece of window 
glass somewhat larger. he edges were neatly 
covered with an inch wide strip of paper pasted both 
to the box and to the glass. This thus served the 
double purpose of a tidy finish and of securing the 
glass to the lid. Needless to say, the collection 
within was what one would expect from the com- 





the opportunity eomes again to study the live ani- 
mals in their natural habitat. 
In March is begun the study of the birds. At first 
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the English sparrows that nest near the school serve 
for field work. The students are given 
such topics as these for investigation:— 

Food of the English sparrow.—What 
have you seen them eat? What food 
have you tried to feed them? With 
what results? How do they hold and 
eat these foods? How much have you 
seen any one bird eat at any one time? 
At what hours have you seen them 
eating? 

Movements.—How do they move— 
walk, hop, run, or fly, or all of these at 
different times? How do they rest? 
What positions are taken by the toes, 
feet, and legs in these various move- 
ments? 

Breeding habits.—Where have you 
found nests? Out of what were they 
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Some of the Charts, Models, Alcoholic and Dry Material for the 
Study of Sensitive and Insectivorous Plants. 


petence exhibited in the making of the box. 

This year, emboldened by the suceess of the pre- 
vious year, the minimum number of required speci- 
mens was raised to fifteen, and none but perfect 
specimens were accepted. For the first time, stress 
was laid on neatness, and the most successful of the 





made? What have you seen the spar- 
rows take to build their nests? What 
have you offered them for this purpose, 
and with what success? How many 
eggs have you seen in a nest? What did 
they look like? Tlow many of these 
hatched out? After what length of 
time? What did the young look like? 
On what were they fed? By whom? 
How long? 

Note. If possible secure a young 
bird to tame. Remember that the first 
road to a bird’s heart is through his 
stomach, but be careful not to frighten him. How 
did you tame him? How long did it take? Tow 


tame did he become? 








Have you discovered the characteristic markings 
Do the young exhibit the same 


of the two sexes? 
differences? 


during all of these months, in which is recorded the 
data of every bird that each sees during the spring 
and early summer. As in the case of the insects, so 
in the case of the birds, it is astonishing how much 
of wild nature may be seen in the streets of a thickly 
built-up city, by those who are on the watch for it. 

Too little field work and too much laboratory work 
-—this is the fault of much of the science i 
of the day, [am sure. And when, in the laboratory, 
facts are at such a high premium, with slow develop- 
mental thinking at a discount, then science as a 
means of education deserves the worst things that 
ifs opponents have said against it. 

The greatest necessity for field work is, obviously, 
with city bred students. And it is for this reason 
that I have tried to show how perfectly practicable 
it is, even under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, viz., in a big city and with large classes. 








HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THK NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION WITH STA- 
TISTICS FOR THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 
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FREPARED BY IRWIN SHEPARD, SECRETARY N, BE, A 


The National Educational Association was organ- 
ized as the National Teachers’ Association in 1857 
at a meeting held in Philadelphia, of which James 
LL. Enos of Iowa was chairman, and William E. 
Sheldon of Massachusetts secretary. The following 
preamble was adopted, which has remained unmodi- 
fied through the various changes of constitution and 
of organization, viz.:— 

T'o elevate the character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the United States. 

The first annual meeting after organization was 
held at Cincinnati, O., in the month of August, 1858. 
The first president was Zalmon Richards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently deceased. 

Meetings were held in Washington in 1859; 
Buffalo in 1860; no sessions were held in 1861 and 
1862; Chicago in 1863; Ogdensburg in 1864; Harris- 
burg in 1865; Indianapolis in 1866; no session in 
1867; Nashville in 1868; Trenton in 1869; Cleveland 
in 1870. 

At the Cleveland meeting the name was changed 
to the National Edueational Association and the 
constitution so amended as to include the American 
Normal Association (organized in 1864) as the de- 
partment of normal schools, and the National 
Superintendents’ Association (organized in 1865) as 
the department of superintendence. ‘The new con- 
stitution provided for the organization of other de- 
partments of national work. At this meeting were 
organized the departments of higher education and 
of elementary education. Until this reorganization 
all topics had been discussed before the entire asso- 
ciation as a body. 

Meetings of the newly-organized association with 
its four departments were held in St. Louis in 1871; 
Boston in 1872; Elmira in 1873; Detroit in 1874. 

During the past twenty-five years meetings have 
been held as follows:— 











At the end of several weeks, the results of these 
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STUDIES UF HORACE MANN—(1) . 


HIS FAMOUS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The most interesting educational controversy 
America has experienced was the famous pam- 
phleteering war between Mr. Mann and the thirty- 
one Boston masters in the years 1844-6 growing out 
of Mr. Mann’s seventh annual report. His fifth re- 
port, issued in 1842, created more interest than any 
other official educational document ever issued. His 
sixth report, however, was a mistake in the subject 
chosen apd in the ability and spirit with which it was 
It was largely devoted to the teaching of 
physiology. It was misplaced in matter of time, and 
net strong in fact or method. His own work was a 
triumph for his enemies, who were both numerous 
and influential. A campaign was at once entered 
upon by them, and the legislature which met in 1846 
was unquestionably adverse to Mr. Mann, and the 
abolition of the state board was assured. He would 
be legislated out of office unless something was done 
in the meantime. It was in 1843 that his sixth 
report appeared. No one appreciated the situation 
better than he, and at his own expense he went 
abroad, sailing May 1, 1843. He visited the schools 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Prussia, 
Saxony, Holland, Belgium, and France. 

Mr. Mann devotes 180 pages to his trip and eight 
to the schools of Massachusetts. This looks out of 
proportion in view of modern documents, but it 
makes more interesting reading than it would be 
otherwise. 

Mr. Mann reports, among other things, that the 
Prussian schoolmaster has better methods of teach- 
ing reading, writing, grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic than England or America, and in half the time 
produces greater and better results. 

Mr. Mann studied schools for the deaf and hos- 
pitals for the insane, but saw nothing to compare 
with those of Massachusetts. As he had been 
largely instrumental in the establishment of these, 
this faet prejudiced many, who claimed that his re- 
port was a bit of special pleading. 

His criticisms of private schools in countries that 
had no free school system are clear and forcible. 

He that one of these schoolhouses for the 
classes often cost as much as twenty of our best 
schools for the masses and the classes combined. In 
those times a private schoolhouse in England often 
cost $400,000. He saw orf hundred schoolhouses 
for a few thousand English children that cost as 
much as all the schoolhouses of Prussia for all the 
children of 14,000,000 people. Prussia and Saxony 
have the best systems, Holland and Scotland follow- 
Holland provides more universal education, 
Scotland the more thorough. Ireland and France 
. were developing systems of education. His stric- 
tures on England for leaving 1,500,000 children ‘of 
school age in absolute ignorance are severe. He saw 
teachers in England receiving $10,000 a year, while 
just as good teachers nearby received but $500. He 
said that in England infamous compilers made text- 
hooks that infamous teachers conspired to have chil- 
dren use. He closes his study of English conditions 
with a brilliant tribute to our common school system. 

Schoolhouses. Mr. Mann’s comments on the pub- 
lic schoolhouses everywhere were uniformly com- 
plimentary to America. In England even he saw 
400 pupils in two rooms 30x40 each, and one 
room with 1,000 children. In Leipsic alone did he 
find good public school buildings. Nowhere in Ger- 
many did he find single desks or even desks for only 
two pupils. There were no backs to the seats. 
There was no provision in Germany for warming or 
ventilating schoolhouses. Stoves like our “air- 
tights” were used in winter. Air was intolerable in 
hoth summer and winter. The only well-ventilated 
publie building he found in all his travels was the 
sritish House of Commons. 

Reading. The comparison of reading books 
abroad and at home received much attention at his 
hands. Their selections are more practical and 
didactic, more scientific, and more devoted to the 
useful arts. 

Pia a first grade German reader he quotes these 
itles:-— 


“First Part. Lesson 1, The parental home; 2, Build- 
ing materials, stone, lime, wood; 3, Construction, fron 


treated. 


says 


ing. 


and glass; 4, The four elements; 5, Comparison of build- 
ing materials; 6, The inner parts of houses; 7, House 
utensils and tools; 8, Clothing; 9, Food; 10, Inhabitants 
of houses; 11, Household animals and their uses; 12, 
Continuation,—the winged tribe; 13, Injurious animals 
in a house; 14, Conduct towards beasts; 15, Language, 
advantage of man over beasts. 

Apparatus. He saw little by way of school equip- 
ment‘abroad that was not in the best schools at 
home. In Holland he saw in the schoolroom “the 
actual weights and measures of the country,” which 
were then in no American school. They were used 
for conveying useful knowledge, “for mental exer- 
cise and cultivation.” In this connection he cen- 
sures our teachers for the inadequacy of their teach- 
ing of numbers. In Holland there were hanging 
upon the walls facsimiles of all coins of the realm, 
appropriately colored in. copper, silver, and gold. 
He gave a sample of a lesson in the use of measures. 
There were sometimes charts upon the walls with 
practical advice in ease of drowning or other acci- 
dent. In some schools there were works of art of 
no ineonsiderable merit. 





FIELD WORK IN A CITY SCHOOL. 


BY DR. L. L. W. WILSON, 
Normal School, Philadelphia. 





The problem of teaching biology to classes of 
three or four hundred is one, luckily, seldom pre- 
sented for solution. It will seem at first sight, to 
any one who knows the mechanical difficulties that 
cannot fail to arise in the care and study of living 
things, to be an impossibility; unless, indeed, one 
is willing to teach the now, happily, “old- 
fashioned” botany and zoology of text- 
books and notes, of charts, of dried and 
alcoholic material. But in spite of this 
handicap of numbers, the teachers of 
biology in the Philadelphia normal school 
for girls have, from the beginning, en- 
deavored to lay great emphasis on the 
life side of the plants and animals studied 
under their guidance. Botany has been 
mainly physiological, and in every elass 
of animals studied in the zoological labora- 
tory one member of it, at least, has been 
soinewhat thoroughly observed as a living 
creature, before its morphology and classi- 
fication have been even considered. This 
has meant the presence in the laboratory 
of aquaria, of beehives, of mysterious 
hoxes of sand, and of cages of every de- 
scription. At one time or another, nearly 
everything small enough to enter the door, 
from a monkey to an amoeba, has found a 
home there. The study of the habits of 
these animals, of the functions of their organs as 
well as their forms. has no more been left to chance 
than has the study of their morphology and their 
classification. 

It soon hecame evident, however, that even courses 
like these were yet not sufficient to awaken in the 
hearts and minds of these city born and bred stu- 
dents a real knowledge of the problems and beauties 
of nature. The reason of this insufficiency is not 
far to seek. It was not nature, nor even art, that 
they were studying. It artifice. | Moreover, 
from the nature of things, it was impossible in this 
way-to give the students the necessary freedom and 
leisure for the proper study of such wonderful mys- 
teries as living beings. It is not fish in an aquarium, 
but fish in a stream, that they need to know; and it 
is not two days, but months, that they must have 
to see and to understand, even superficially, anything 
endowed with life. : : 

But to get them to do this work in the field with- 
a difficult From the 
beginning, our excursions into the countrv had been 
an inspiration to a few. But these were the elect 
who would have developed without any apparent 
stimulus. For, after all, the excursions. always 
taken after school hours, were comparatively few. 
To take three hundred students once even. in squads 
small enough for work, means at least ten separate 
excursions. 

So then these teachers tried the old, old plan of 


was 


out assistance was problem. 


persuading the students. Remember that this was 
in a large city, the third largest in the Union. Re- 
member, too, that it was a public school, where the 
tradition is that no student shall be asked to spend 
a penny, where everything from the most expensive 
apparatus to the smallest pin is furnished absolutely 
without charge. How could one, then, insist that 
they should spend car fare to go to the woods! 

So prizes were offered for the best collection of in- 
sects, other animals, herbaria, and the like. 

At first it seemed as if the plan had worked splen- 
didly. It took a wagon to bring the first collection 
to the school. Before this was fairly unloaded, 
girls came staggering in with the boxes of another 
collection. Then quiet reigned. Not one other 
collection was brought in! About forty of the 
students claimed to have gathered together collec- 
tions of various kinds. But they declined to exhibit 
them on the ground: that there was no‘use in so 
doing since they did not eompare with the two mam- 
moth collections of which I have already spoken. 
Of course, a prize had been held up to them as a 
sufficient motive for the work! 

Finally, another plan was tried. This was to 
require of the students a small collection, properly 
classified and labelled. Because it was a city school, 
the minimum number of species for a pass mark was 
made quite smal],—ten, I believe. It was also sug- 
gested to the students that flies, cockroaches, and 
other domestic insects were legitimate prey. They 
were allowed to use common pins, and it was even 
said to them that the collections might be brought 
in in pasteboard boxes, box lids, cigar boxes, in fact, 
in anything, so that they got the insects. The mys- 


teries of poison jars, of butterfly and water nets, of 





Watering Some of the Plants. 


spreading boards, of cork and false bottoms, were all 
explained to them. In point of faet, they saw all 
these devices and many others in constant use in the 
laboratories. In the meantime, the laboratory work 
was running along smoothly and as usual. 

At the end of the time specified, two months, the 
girls had completed their course in insects, and be- 
gan to bring in their collections. Not far from 
sixty-five collections per day came in for the five 
days of that momentous week. 

Some of were magnificently 
housed in wooden boxes made to order. But, for the 
most part, the students had taken the box cover sug- 
gestion very much to heart, and cases of that de- 
scription were numerous. Still, they had done good 
work, (Over seven thousand specimens were brought 
in, and though these often lacked a leg or two, yet 
thev had been given their legal names and assigned 
to their proper classes. Best of all, the girls had 
seen them living in their natural environment, and 
had gained, for the first time in their lives, a glimpse 
of the world as it really is. 

In listening to the chatter of the students about 
their collections, it was discovered that, after all, the 
city is full of possibilities for nature study. Some 
of the best collections had been made strictly within 
city limits, and many curious creatures had been 
found on the brick pavements. From the electric 
light, a beautiful luna moth had fallen on the up- 
turned face of a girl who had learned to watch for 
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insects in their neighborhood. Scavenger beetles, 
giant water bugs, wheel bugs, and @ host of other 
equally interesting forms actually went out of their 
way to meet these new collectors. And, best of all, 
grandmother, grandfather, uncles, aunts, brothers, 
and cousins, all joined in with the “bug-hunters.” 
One of the students put her collection in a paste- 
board box, such as is used for ladies’ neckwear. She 
made a false bottom by cutting out of waste card- 
board two pieces exactly the size of the bottom. In 
each corner of the box she glued pieces of cork an 
eighth of an inch in height. These supported one 
of the pieces of cardboard. In each corner of the 
new bottom she glued four other pieces of cork. 
These made a support for the second piece of card- 
board. ‘The whole served to hold the pins just as 
well as the more expensive layer of cork. When this 
double false bottom was in place, the box was lined 
throughout with white paper. Then from the cover 
she cut out all except about an inch of margin. On 
top of this opening was laid a piece of window 
glass somewhat larger. The edges were neatly 
covered with an inch wide strip of paper pasted both 
to the box and to the glass. This thus served the 
double purpose of a tidy finish and of securing the 
glass to the lid. Needless to say, the collection 
within was what one would expect from the com- 
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Some of the Charts, Models, Alcoholic and Dry Material for the 
Study of Sensitive and Insectivorous Plants. 


petence exhibited in the making of the box. 

This year, emboldened by the success of the pre- 
vious year, the minimum number of required speci- 
mens was raised to fifteen, and none but perfect 
specimens were accepted. For the first time, stress 
was laid on neatness, and the most successful of the 
inexpensive boxes of the last year were exhibited. 
The students were advised to use insect pins. 
Special pains were taken to lead them to prepare life 
histories, to represent the habitat, and to secure the 
whole family rather than the male specimen alone. 

The seed fell on soil already prepared for it. The 
news of what would’ be expected of them in the way 
of “bugs” had long since reached them. They had 
heen collecting all summer! 

As has been said before, the lessons given in the 
laboratories during September and October, the twe 
months given them in which to collect, are on in- 
sects, their morphology, ecology, economy, and 
biology. It will give the utilitarians something to 
think about, perhaps, to tell them that never in the 
history of the school have the students better under- 
stood the abstract questions involved in such work as 
this as in the two yearéin which the girls have been 
made to collect. 

very type of animals Subsequently taken in the 
laboratories is studied on the life side as well as can 
be done in a room. But it is not until spring that 
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the opportunity eomes again to study the live ani- 
mals in their natural habitat. 
In March is begun the study of the birds. At first 
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the English sparrows that nest near the school serve 
for field work. The students are given 
such topics as these for investigation:— 

Food of the English sparrow.—What 
have you seen them eat? What food 
have you tried to feed them? With 
what results? How do they hold and 
eat these foods? How much have you 
seen any one bird eat at any one time? 
At what hours have you seen them 
eating? 

Movements.—How do they move— 
walk, hop, run, or fly, or all of these at 
different times? How do they rest? 
What positions are taken by the toes, 
feet, and legs in these various move- 
ments? 

3reeding habits.—Where have you 
found nests? Out of what were they 
made? What have you seen the spar- 
rows take to build their nests? What 
have you offered them for this purpose, 
and with what success? How many 
eggs have you seen in a nest? What did 
they look like? How many of these 
hatched out? After what length of 
time? What did the young look like? 
On what were they fed? By whom? 
How long? 

Note. If possible secure a young 
bird to tame. Remember that the first 
road to a bird’s heart is through his 
stomach, but be careful not to frighten him. How 
| How long did it take? Tow 








did you tame him? 
tame did he become? 

Ilave you discovered the characteristic markings 
of the two sexes? Do the young exhibit the same 
differences? 

At the end of several weeks, the results of these 
directed observations on the part of the students are 
collected. It is not quite as easy as in the case of 
the insects to be sure that each has done her own 
work, for this time it is impossible to demand of 
them the corpses. Without doubt, in such large 
classes, there are a few who make their observations 
vicariously. But the internal evidence has been, in 
all of the work of the kind that has been attempted, 
that certainly ninety per cent. of the students spend 
hours in endeavoring to see things for themselves, 
each with her own eyes and her own intelligence. 

This preliminary work on the sparrow precedes its 
more formal study in the laboratory. At the con- 
clusion of the latter, the students are given a list of 
the birds that they are likely to see during each of 
the remaining school months. Mounted specimens 
and colored pictures of these are exhibited in the 
order of their appearance in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and all kinds of literature, from Frank 
( hapman’s books to articles in the popular maga- 
zines, are put in their hands. 

The students are required, also, to keep a diary 


during all of these months, in which is recorded the 
data of every bird that each sees during the spring 
and early summer. As in the case of the insects, so 
in the case of the birds, it is astonishing how much 
of wild nature may be seen in the streets of a thickly 
built-up city, by those who are on the watch for it. 

Too little field work and too much laboratory work 
-—this is the fault of much of the science teaching 
of the day, Tam sure. And when, in the laboratory, 
facts are at such a high premium, with slow develop- 
mental thinking at a discount, then science as a 
means of education deserves the worst things that 
ifs opponents have said against it. 

The greatest necessity for field work is, obviously, 
with city bred students. And it is for this reason 
that I have tried to show how perfectly practicable 
it is, even under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, viz., in a big city and with large classes, 
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The National Educational Association was organ- 
ized as the National Teachers’ Association in 1857 
at a meeting held in Philadelphia, of which James 
L. Enos of Iowa was chairman, and William F. 
Sheldon of Massachusetts secretary. The following 
preamble was adopted, which has remained unmodi- 
fied through the various changes of constitution and 
of organization, viz.:— 

To elevate the character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching, and to -promote the 
‘ause Of popular education in the United States. 

The first annual meeting after organization was 
held at Cincinnati, O., in the month of August, 1858. 
The first president was Zalmon Richards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently deceased. 

Meetings were held in Washington in 1859; 
Buffalo in 1860; no sessions were held in 1861 and 
1862; Chicago in 1863; Ogdensburg in 1864; Harris- 
burg in 1865; Indianapolis in 1866; no session in 
1867; Nashville in 1868; Trenton in 1869; Cleveland 
in 1870. 

At the Cleveland meeting the name was changed 
to the National Edueational Association and the 
constitution so amended as to include the American 
Normal Association (organized in 1864) as the de- 
partment of normal schools, and the National 
Superintendents’ Association (organized in 1865) as 
the department of superintendence. The new con- 
stitution provided for the organization of other de- 
partments of national work. At this meeting were 
organized the departments of higher education and 
of elementary education. Until this reorganization 
all topics had been discussed before the entire asso- 
ciation as a body. 

Meetings of the newly-organized association with 
its four departments were held in St. Louis in 1871; 
Boston in 1872; Elmira in 1873; Detroit in 1874. 

During the past twenty-five years meetings have 
been held as follows:— 








Names of General Officers. 
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1875|Minneapolis |W. T. Harris W.R. Abbott |A. P. Marble 380* 
1576] Baltimore Wm. F. Phelps|W. D. Henkle |A. P. Marble 282 
1877} Louisville M. A. Newell W.D. Henkle (J. O. Wilson 236 
1878] No session ‘ 
1879|Philadelphia ‘John Hancock |W. D. Henkle |J. O, Wilson 279 
1880/Chautauqua |J. 0. Wilson W. D. Henkle /|E. T. Tappan 378+ 
1881) Atlanta J. H. Smart W.D. Henkle |E. T. Tappes 35x 
1882/Saratoga Spr.'G. J. Orr W. E. Sheldon |H. S. Tarbell 335 
1883/Saratoga Spr. E. T. Tappan ‘|W. E. Sheldon |N. A. Calkins , 378 
1884] Madison T. W. Bicknell |H. S. Tarbell /|N. A. Calkins 2,729 
is85|/Saratoga Spr.'F. Louis Soldan|W. E. Sheldon |N. A. Calkins 625 
1886] Topeka N. A. Calkins |W. E. Sheldon IK. }, Hewett 1,197 
W. E. Sheldon |J. H. Canfield 1. Hewett 9,115 


( 
1887|/Chicago [z- Cc 9,115 
1s88]San Francisco! Aaron Gove J. H. Canfield | C. Hewett 7,216 
A. P. Marble J.H. Canfield |E. C. Hewett 1,984 
J.H. Canfield |W. R. Garrett |F .C. Hewett 5.4 
1891) Toronto W.R. Garret |E. H. Cook iJ M Greenwood sic 
1 


892|Saratoga Spr.'E. H. Cook R. W.Stevenson|J M Greenwood 


EK. 
igot/Asbury Park |A.G. Lane [Irwin Shepard|J M Greenwood] 5,9155 
u Par . G, La 5,91 
i pabury N. M. Butler Irwin Shepard|I.C MeNeill 11,2979 
1896] Buffalo N.C, Dougherty |Irwin Shepard}t. C, MeNeill 9,072tt 
1897|Milwaukee |C. R. Skinner |Irwin Shepard/!I. C. McNeill 7,111¢ 
1898) Washington |JM Greenwood Irwin Shepard|I. C. McNeill {10,68 
1899,Los Angelus |/E. Oram Lyte /Irwin Shepardil. C. McNeill (j12 








*Industrial; tthe Council; }Kindergarten, Art, Music Secondary; ||Bust- 
Ain <Child Study; {Science, Physical Training, School Adminis.; ttLi 
brary; tiDeaf, Blind, ete.: Indian Education. Count not complete—will 


ceed this number by 1000 or more. ‘een 
°*-** International Congress of Education held under auspices of N. E. A. 
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Now for lake, forest, and mountain. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 7-11, 
Ilalifax. 


National Educational Association, July 7 to 13, 
Charleston. 


The age demands great teachers rather than 
great methods. 


A ruffled temper is less professional than ignor- 
ance of psychology. 

Cultivate the happy medium between the crank 
and the conservative. 


Good teachers from the modern standpoint are 
more in demand than ever before. 


The New York State Association will have a 
glorious meeting at Thousand Islands this summer. 


The school savings bank idea is not only a suc- 
cess wherever applied, but it is increasing its useful- 
ness by multiplying its opportunity. 

Colonel J. A. M. Passmore has arranged for an 
unprecedented meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Association at Williamsport in July. 


Chicago anticipates a much larger attendance 
upon her city normal school next year than ever be- 
fore, and is providing for increased accommodation. 


How many teachers know whether their reputa- 
tion among the pupils tends to lengthen or shorten 
the school life of the pupils in the grade below their 
own. 


More teachers will be in the various great meetings 
this year than ever before. Ohio at Put-in-Bay will 
be in line with the New York and Pennsylvania 
associations. 

The strike among Chicago builders is keeping 
thousands of children out of school. The city has 
$1,000,000 available for new schoolhouses, but no 
one will take a contract. Hard times these! 


J. W. Hooper of rural New York, a teacher for 
more than fifty years, has written an interesting ac- 
count of schools and teachers as he has known them. 
“Threescore and Ten in Retrospect” is the subject, 


and C. W. Bardeen, who has known him for a quar- 
ter of a century, publishes the book at $1.00. Such 


reminiscences are all too few. 








SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. 


George P. Brown, editor and publisher of “School 
and Home Education,” one of the most useful men 
unc one of the best of publications, has met with a 
great loss through a very disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed all the buildings on five blocks in the heart 
of the city. His subscription list is lost, as are large 
and valuable collections of records. All subscribers 
should send their name and address and the time to 
which their subscription was paid to George P. 
Brown, Bloomington, Ill, at once. Pass the word 
along. 








CUBANS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


There are 1,450 Cuban teachers who will spend six 
and one-alf weeks at the Harvard summer school. 
Harvard College assumed the entire expense, 
$70,000, which has been raised. This means $45 
each, or about $7 each per week. ‘Three naval 
vessels will bring them to Boston and take them 
back from New York. Five Cuban physicians of 
distinction and many prominent Cuban women will 
accompany them. After the six and one-half weeks 
at Harvard they will be taken to the White Moun- 
tains, Niagara, Chicago, Washington, and New 
York. Who wouldnt be a Cuban teacher? Think 
what glorious instruction they will give on America 
when they get back to their pupils! 








THE GREAT WASHINGTON VICTORY. 


Washington has narrowly escaped the most disas- 
trous educational experience that has threatened 
any American city. The affairs of the District of 
Columbia are administered by the United States 
senate through a large committee, whose chairman 
is practically mayor of the city. This committee 
selects three commissioners, each an expert, in 
theory at least, who select the heads of every depart- 
ment. To keep politics out of municipal affairs in 
Washington is a most difficult task, and the schools 
have been endangered from the first by the possi- 
bility that senators, representatives, or politicians 
might freight the schools with favorites who are not 
experts. Fourteen years ago this danger was re- 
duced to the minimum by the incoming of an educa- 
tional administration that was progressive to the 
limit and non-political in the extreme. In these 
years prejudices have been born, spoilsmen have had 
their appetites whetted to such an extent that 
trouble was inevitable. There was some genuinely 
honest complaint. The classical ideals dear to the 
heart of statesmen have been undervalued. ‘The 
manual arts, more appreciated by working men than 
by politicians, have been magnified, freedom has been 
more apparent than discipline, and as a result some 
very good people have failed to praise the newness. 
These few furnished the excuse for an “investiga- 
tion” instituted and conducted by Senators Stewart 
of Nevada and Clark of Montana, who slipped 
through the senate a bill which embodied about 
every known educational vice and no appreciable 
virtue. It was a dark hour for the cause of educa- 
tion when the United States senate passed unani- 
mously such a vicious measure. 

It is not wise to detail the professional activity by 
which this bill was quietly, skillfully, and firmly laid 
away forever and the schools guarded from the 
threatened reign of the favorites of spoilsmen. The 
educational interests will be administered by trained 
men and women professionally selected by the Dis- 
trict commission, of which Henry McFarland, the 
Boston Herald’s Washington editor, is the new mem- 
ber, with whom the educational interests will largely 
rest, which is a guarantee that the schools are safe 
from the machinations of designing men. 

It may be that Mr. Powell will have to go, but if 
80, it will not be in the interest of spoilsmen or their 
favorites. Conservatism had done its worst and 
failed, personal and professional enemies had ex- 
hausted themselves in vain attacks, and Mr. Powell 
was safe, when new and somewhat alarming symp- 
toms appeared. Some crank captured the medical 


society with a child study scheme, and a series of 
questions and observations on the physical, mental, 
and moral conditions and tendencies of school chil- 
dren were prepared for Washington. Superintend- 
ent Powell eliminated the most rank features of the 
inquiry, and then consented to its being made. 
Other good men have gone wrong in this matter, but 
that does not signify. There was a cyclone of right- 
eous indignation, as there shou'd have been, it struck 
the superintendent, as it should not have done, and 
at the worst possible time for him to be caught by 
such a public excitement. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that he will not suffer for the sins of others, and it 
is probable that he will not so suffer, but if he does, 
it will be the misfortune of the schools and not the 
triumph of enemies, and the educational interests 
will continue in the hands of able, honest, profes- 
sional men and women. All in all, the rescue of the 
schools from the Stewart-Clark bill is one of the 
greatest victories of the forces that make for right- 
eousness that has been won in recent years, and it is 
specially gratifying to the Journal of Education, 
whose editor helped to secure the defeat of that 
vicious measure. 








SERVICE IN REFORM. 


The Journal and its editor appreciate the oppor- 
tunity enjoyed of bearing a humble part in promot- 
ing educational righteousness in a suburban city in 
the New Engand metropolis, in the state, and in 
many American cities in the past fifteen years. It 
would be the height of folly to pretend that such a 
privilege as that afforded by the struggle in Wash- 
ington was not stimulating and enjoyable. No man 
has a better opportunity to serve his generation than 
has the public-spirited citizen who is not in an elec- 
tive position who will energize educational move- 
ments skillfully and with noble purpose. 

No man does anything alone, and few reforms 
come about that would not have come just the same 
had any one man dropped out of the movement. It 
is simply idiotic for any one to take special credit 
for whatever has happened, and yet one may in- 
dulge a feeling of gratitude that times and condi- 
tions permit him to bear some part in certain accom- 
plishments. Happy the man whose promptness, 
position, heroism, or tact furnishes the opportunity 
for service in a great cause. 

One of the requisites for improving one’s oppor- 
tunity is the courage and ability to avoid official 
positions, since 8 man who is much in office is un- 
able to render valuable service in any reform. A 
second important condition of effective service is the 
self-restraint necessary to avoid meddling. The 
moment a man feels that he is indispensable to the 
success of everything it is proof that his usefulness 
has passed. Physicians say the first sign of mental 
weakening is the conceit that nothing will go right 
that the man does not have a hand in. This is pecu- 
liarly true in reform work. Conceit is the handmaid 
of imbecility. 

Another indispensable requisite is influence at 
home. It is a disgrace for a man to have no com- 
manding influence at home. There is a specimen of 
mankind in religion, politics, and reform that is 
efficient away from home, and no man is more ex- 
ecrable. A man’s wisdom and character are to be 
established in his own ward and his own city. It 
matters not whether he is of the ruling political 
party or not, educationally he can easily have a com- 
manding influence. President Eliot of Harvard is 
a good illustration of this. He is undoubtedly the 
most influential man in educational affairs in Cam- 
bridge, Boston, Massachusetts, and America. He 
has never held a public office or an elective profes- 
sional office, and does not concern himself with 
every movement that is started. It may be said 
that this comes from his being the man he is rather 
than from the conditions. . On the other hand, these 
conditions come from his being the man he is. 

When a few of us took yn the Washington matter 
this winter everything had. gone wrong simply for 
want of attention. In less than three months the 
essentially wrong conditions had been entirely 
changed by simply suggesting what the educational 
sentiment of the country could do. There is a 
power in educational affairs too eften lost because 
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of the conceit of some one who would rather pose 
than accomplish. ‘The time has come for American 
educational men and women to accept opportunities 
for service. 
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ILLINOIS. 


ROCK ISLAND. There is no superintendent in 
the country who gets out a more comprehensive, 
suggestive, and attractive report than R. G. Young. 


His report of 1897-8 is one of the highly valuable . 


educational documents of the decade. It is his- 
torical, statistical, pedagogical, geographical, legal, 
and pictorial. Rarely has an educator done so much 
for a city in a single document as Mr. Young has 
done in this report. 

It is forty-three years since Rock Island was 
organized as a school district, 1857. In the forty- 
three years there have been forty-eight persons upon 
the school board, and one of these served twelve 
years. There have been nine superintendents, of 
whom one, 8. S. Kemble, served fourteen years, 
three others served but one year each. No one ex- 
cept Mr. Kemble has served longer than Mr. Young, 
who is on his fifth year. 

In 1857 there was a one-story, two-room building, 
now there are eight large brick schoolhouses, modern 
in every respect, with scientific heating and ventilat- 
ing, and the art adornments are equaled by few 
cities in the country. This last feature is due to 
the mothers’ clubs, who have raised $500 for the pur- 
chase of standard pictures. 

MOLINE. The tri-city interests are numerous. 
Sixeet cars and all kinds of industries and enier- 
prises magnify the fact that Davenport, Rock Island, 
and Moline are one community. The first of these 
cities claims 40,000, and the other two about 25,060 
cach. The day is not distant when these three cities 
will have 100,000 inhabitants. Moline is the smal- 
lest of the three, but she is probably the most widely 
known of any city in Illinois or lowa, excepting 
Chieago. The Deere plows have made Moline 
famous. When the deep rich soil of the prairies was 
discovered the world-renowned Ames cast iror. plew- 
share was found to be worse than worthless, for the 
soil clung to it and clogged it in a diabolical way. 
Mr. Deere was the first to see that a highly-polished 
steel share was alone available, and at once fame 
and fortune came to him and to Moline. Since then 
other industries have come in, and now she is pre- 
eminently the manufacturing city of the trio. 

Fortunate, also, is she in her educational leader, 
\W. J. Cox, who has for many years been at the head 
of her school interests. He is a genuine leader of 
his teachers. Not content with directing, he works 
with them the year round. A year ago last summer 
at the Bay View (Michigan) Chautauqua I found him 
with a number of his teachers. Nor was he there 
merely for recreation, but he organized the super- 
intendents and principals upon the grounds into an 
association and conducted a daily round table, 1ak- 
ing as the subject each day a live and practical 
juest.on. In all my years of Chautauqua life I have 
ever known so helpful a daily teachers’ round table. 
times in the past twenty months some 
teacher has introduced himself as “in Mr. Cox’s 
round table at Bay View.” While my acquaintance 
with educational affairs in Rock Island and Moline 
are incidental, that at Davenport is vital. 

IOWA. 


DAVENPORT. Weather excepted, all condi- 
tions and comradeships at Davenport conspired to 
make it stand out as one of the most eujoyable and 
inspiring institutes I have known. Davenport is a 
hearty and prosperous city, and she supports a 
genuinely comfortable and wholesome hotel, the 
Kimball house. One feels in the very atmosphere 
that he is expceted to be very much at home, that the 
world was not made in a minute, and that life is too 
short at the longest to wear any of if Out in jarring 
and jolting. Five days in Dayenport lengthened 
life instead of shortening it. 

Not the least pleasing feature was my co-laborer, 
Henry R. Pattingill of Lapsing, Mich. I have 
known him ten years and more, and have liked him, 
but I never lived with him before, From start to 


Several 


fish he is a royal good man. He has much of 
Corson’s rugged sense, a deal of Coughlin’s Irish 
wit, and an abundance of Green’s love of poetry,— 
Green of West Chester. ‘Teachers like him for the 
same reasons that I do, and he is helpful all day 
and every day. I have never worked with a better 
all-round institute man than Mr. Pattingill. 

J. B. Young, Davenport’s superintendent, is a 
factor not to be overlooked. Not many months ago 
an cnterprising journalist in town secured a photo- 
graph of “J. B.” and labeled it “Brother Jonathan,” 
and it has been in more newspapers than the pic- 
ture of any other man since Dr. E. H. Cook was sent 
the rounds by Payne’s Celery or something of the 
kind. Mr. Young is now “Uncle Sam” the country 
over. For twenty-two years he has been at the head 
of the school system of Davenport, and for ten years 
hefore that he was a principal. He is a gentleman 
in every instinct of his being, graceful in bearing, 
and classic in speech. Not a suspicion of a criticism 
upon him was heard anywhere, but only warm appre- 
ciation, such as one finds in Cambridge for Francis 
Cogswell and in Harrisburg for Mr. Foose. There is 
a value in such reverence that does not go with the 
hustle and bustle of some “up-to-date” aspirant for 
glory. 

The superintendent of Scott county, A. A. Miller, 
never has a thought that anything can go wrong, 
and this largely accounts for the fact that nothing 
does go wrong upon which he has his hand. Every- 
thing is like clay in the hands of the potter, 
fashioned to his liking. But none or all of these 
things would make up such a week as we had but 
for the scholarly instincts of the teachers, their 
professional devotion, and the remarkable good- 
fellowship that always reigned, and in which the 
high school principal led off, seconded by all his 
specialists, the supervisor and grammar principals, 
and in which every township teacher bore a part. 

If I sometimes meditate withdrawing from the 
few weeks of institute work that I have been privi- 
leged to do each year since 1888, the time for such 
withdrawal is placed some ways ahead by such a week 
as this. A. BE. Winship. 








THE WHEK 1N REVIEW. 


Despite the fact that the second nomination of 
Mr. Bryan by the Democrats at Kansas City next 
week is a foregone conclusion, considerable interest 
attaches to the convention. There is curiosity as to 
the nomination for vice-president, and as to the 
platform. The probability is that as to both points 
Mr. Bryan’s wishes will prevail. The three issues to 
be made prominent in the campaign have been 
already defined by him. They are the currency, 
trusts, and anti-imperialism. Much depends upon 
the order in which they are put and the emphasis 
hestowed on each. There are still some who look 
for a modification of the declaration regarding 
silver; but most of the delegates are not only in- 
structed for Mr. Bryan, but for free silver as well. 

%* * * 

It was the expected that happened at the national 
Republican convention at Philadelphia, so far as the 
renomination of President McKinley was concerned. 
Indeed, this action was so far a foregone conclusion 
as to transfer most of the interest, inside the con- 
vention and out of it, to the nomination for the vice- 
presidency. The selection of Secretary Long was 
strongly advocated in New England and in some 
other staves, and his strength as a candidate and his 
fitness for the office were everywhere conceded. 
Several other names were also urged upon the dele- 
gates; but it was a kind of “manifest destiny” that 
Governor Roosevelt of New York should be nomi- 
nated; and so, in spite of his own perferences, and by 
one of those strong drifts of popular feeling which 
it is use'ess to withstand, he was enthusiastically 
nominated, by the unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion. ‘I'he platform, as is usual in national conven- 
tions, was far too long for the best effectiveness, and 
included declarations on a host of minor issues. It 
was vigorous in its endorsement of the gold standard, 
discriminating in what it had to say about trusts, 
and entirely in sympathy with the administration 
policy as regards the new possessions of the United 
States. 


With all that has been written about the Chinese 
Boxers, the origin of the society which has been 
doing such bloody work is a matter of some doubt. 
Its first manifestations occurred a year or more ago, 
when the Boxers began gymnastic exercises and later 
drilling with broadswords in the villages of North 
China, The society took for its motto the injunc- 
tions “Elevate the Manchus. Kill the foreigners.” 
This makes it clear that its primary purpose, at least, 
was not rebellion against the government, but a 
ferocious attack upon all foreigners. For some 
reason, perhaps because of questions arising over 
land, the society is especially bitter toward Catholic 
missions and their converts; but it kills with little 
discrimination all foreigners whom it can reach, and 
its ferocity is further stimulated by a belief among 
its members that while engaged in this work they 
are proof against death. 


* o s | 


it will be remembered that the brave Gordon, who 
died at Khartoum, gained his appellation of 
“Chinese” Gordon from his success in putting down 
the great Tai-ping rebellion in China nearly forty 
years ago. The present movement recalls the Tai- 
ping rebellion, but it differs from that essentially 
in the fact that it does not aim to overthrow, but ap- 
parently to strengthen, theManchu dynasty. The 
edicts of the empress with reference to its work make 
scarcely a pretense of concealment of sympathy. 
Provincial governors who have winked at its atroci- 
ties have been rewarded with promotion, even after 
foreign governments had complained of their remiss- 
ness; and the recent reconstruction of the Tsung li 
Yamen, or foreign office, brought into power men 
who are openly in sympathy with the movement. 


a8 * * 


England’s preoccupation in South Africa not only 
embarrasses her for effective action in China, but 
it makes her slow to recognize and respond to the 
serious crisis which has arisen in Western Africa. 
The Ashantee rising has spread and has included 
other tribes. Both of the relief expeditions which 
were sent out to succor the beleaguered garrison at 
Coomassie have been defeated by the natives, and 
have been unable to accomplish the work for which 
they were designed. The gloomiest apprehensions 
are felt for the governor and his garrison and the 
missionaries and others who took refuge at Coomas- 
sie, and there is alarm even among the settlements 
on the coast. No energetic steps appear to have 
been taken to improve the situation. 


4 of % 


As if the war in South Africa and the Ashantee 
rising in West Africa were not enough, another 
storm centre is developing upon the “Dark Con- 
tinent.” This time the scene is at the north, and the 
threatened collision is between the French and the 
Moors. The French have plans for the extension 
and rectification of their Algerian frontier south- 
ward, and these plans conflict with the claims of 
Morocco, to what, if she were a European power, she 
would call her “hinterland.” ‘The French have sent 
military expeditions to occupy the disputed terri- 
tory, and at last accounts they were confronted by a 
Moorish force of considerable strength. Any day 
may bring news of an armed collision; and a war 
between France and Morocco might lead to European 
complications. 

* 7 * 

The appropriations at the recent session of con- 
gress will not furnish much material for campaign 
orators. It is true that they amount to more than 
seven hundred million dollars, a total which would 
have seemed appalling a few years ago; but the ex- 
penditures incident to the war with Spain account 
for nearly one-fifth, and the deduction of the postal 
revenue will further reduce the total by about one 
hundred million dollars. ‘There was no river and 
harbor bill, but large appropriations to carry on 
works of this kind which had been before authorized 
were contained in the sundry civil bill. The census 
is a large item; and the increased postal appropria- 
tions is another. There is also a considerable in- 
crease in the item of naval construction, but that will 
hardly be seriously attacked, 
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The phenomenal growth of the association is not 
greater than the enlargement of the scope and char- 
acter of its organization and work. Fourteen new 
departments have been added in twenty-five years. 

The constitution of the association up to the time 
of reorganization in 1870 contained the following 
clause in the article on membership:— 

Ladies engaged in teaching may, on recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors, become honorary 
members, and shall thereby possess the right of pre- 
senting in the form of written essays (to be read by 
the secretary, or any other member whom they may 
select) their views upon the subject assigned for 
discussion. 

Under the constitution adopted in 1870 women 
have enjoyed all rights and privileges of full mem- 
bership. Eighteen of the, department officers for 
1899 and thirty-eight of the appointees on the vari- 
ous programmes of the Los Angeles convention were 
women. 

The publications of the association include the 
thirty-eight annual volumes of proceedings and 
various reprints of papers and department proceed- 
ings. especially of the national council and the de- 
partment of superintendence. In 1897 a carefully 
prepared subject index of all publications was issued 
in a separate volume, bound uniform with the voliime 
of proceedings. Since the publication of this index 
large numbers of full sets of proceedings have been 
placed in educational institutions and libraries, 
where they are regarded as the most valuable library 
of educational literature extant. 

In 1892 a new and important movement was in- 
augurated providing for the appointment and en- 

dowment of committees to investigate and report 
upon educational subjects selected by the association. 

The following is the list of committees that have 
been organized and whose reports have been pub- 
lished and extensively circulated by the association, 
viz.:— 

1. Committee of Ten on Secondary Schools; ap- 
pointed in July, 1892; report made in December, 
1893. President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity chairman. 

2. Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Schools; 
appointed in 1893; report made in February, 1895. 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., chairman. 

3. Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools; ap- 
pointed in July, 1895; report made in July, 1897. 
Hon. Henry Sabin, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Des Moines, Ia., chairman. 

4. Committee on College Entrance tequire- 
ments; appointed in July, 1895; report made in July, 
1899. Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of 
high schools, Chicago, Ill, chairman. 

5. Committee on Normal Schools; appointed in 
July, 1895; report made in July, 1899. Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, president state normal school, Greeley, Col. 
chairman. 

6. Committee on Relations of Public Libraries to 
Public Schools; appointed in July, 1898; report 
made in July, 1899. J. C. Dana, librarian city 1i- 
brary, Springfield, Mass., chairman. 

The above-named committees received appropria- 
tions from the funds of the association for expenses 
varying from $500 to $3,500 each. The valuable si 
dividual services of the chairmen and committee 
members have been given gratuitously as a labor of 
love in the interests of educational progress. 

During the years from 1875 to 1884 the annual 
revenues of the association were seldom sufficient to 
meet the expense of publishing the proceedings. 
The resulting deficits were met by frequent and gen- 
erous contributions by the leading members to an 
extent of which there is no present knowledge or 
record. 

The great meeting in Madison, Wis., in 1884, 
under the presidency of that incomparable organizer 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell—at that time editor and 
publisher of the Journal of Education—was the first 
revenue producing meeting in the history of the 
association. Since that time the revenues have et. 
ane +4 economy of management 
yr oo ake ment the permanent invested 

> association amounts to $74,000, with a 


surplus of current funds in the treasury of about 
$10,000. 

The purpose in accumulating the permanent fund 
is to place the association on a solid financial basis 
that will enable it to pursue its policy of original in- 
vestigation of educational problems, and the pub- 
lication of its reports independent of the financial 
contingencies of annual conventions. 

In 1886 the association became incorporated as 
the National Educational Association under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. The corporate 
officers of the Association constitute a board of trus- 
tees of five members, four of whom are elected for 
terms of four years, the fifth member being the 
president of the association ex officio. 

At the Denver meeting in 1895 amendments to 
the constitution were adopted providing for a perma- 
nent active membership of the association, as dis- 
tinct from the associate or temporary annual mem- 
bership. The names of active members—and those 
only—are printed in the annual volume, with such 
data as render it the most valuable educational direc- 
tory now published. 

The active (permanent) membership now numbers 
approximately 2,500, including about 150 of the 
leading educational institutions and libraries of the 
United States. This list is steadily increasing at a 
rate varying from 300 to 500 annually. 

In 1898 the constitution of the association was 
amended to provide for the appointment by the 
board of trustees of a permanent salaried secretary, 
who should devote his entire time to the interests 
of the association, under the direction of the execu- 
tive committee and the board of directors. This is 
the only salaried office connected with the associa- 
tion. 








QUESTIONS FOR SCOTT’S “LADY OF THE 
LAKE.” —(1.) 


BY HELEN E. GREENWOOD, 
High School, Worcester, Mass. 


1. Where is the scene of this poem laid? 

2. How long a time does the action include? 

3. How long a time is occupied by each canto? 

1: What was there in the author’s training that 
prepared him to handle a subject of this kind with 
such completeness? 

5. To what class of poetry does the “Lady of the 
Lake” belong? 





SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


6. In what way does the author introduce the 
poem ? 

7. Cite other authors who make use of the same 
custom? 

8. Explain this custom of addressing a muse at 
the beginning of a poem. 

9. Why does this author cal] upon the “Harp of 
the North” as his patron saint? 

10. At what time of day does the poem open? 


11. Describe in detail the course of the stag i 
his flight. aid 

12. How long did the chase continue? 

13. How is the reader first-introduced to the 


“Tady of the Lake?” 


14, Give a description of Fitz James as he first 
appears to Ellen. 


15. What preparations had been made for the 
coming of the stranger guest? 


16. Account for Allan Bane’s vision. 

17. Find out all you can about “second sight.” 

18. Describe the island home. 

19. Why was the entrance to it so carefully con- 
cealed? : 


20. Significance of the fall of the weapon as Fitz 


James entered the lodge. 
21. Fitz James’ welcome to the lodge was of 


what character? 

22. What were the laws of hospitality in regard 
to a guest? 

23. ‘To what rank did Ellen and the mistress of 
the mansion belong? 


24. In what way did Fitz James spend the night? 
25. Give an account of the ancient harpers. 

26. What position did they occupy? 

27. Account for Allan Bane’s inability to wake 


the tune he wished. 


28. What was Ellen’s relationship to Lady Mar- 
garet? To Sir Roderick? 

29. Describe Roderick Dhu’s return to the isle. 

30. Who is the hero of the poem? 

31. How is he first introduced? 

32. What part does Maleolm Graeme play in 


the development of the story? 
33. Why was Roderick outlawed? The Douglas? 
34. Account for the Douglas making his home 
with Roderick Dhu. - 
Cause of Roderick’s declaration of war 
against the king. 


“o~ 
OO. 


36. Describe fully the preparation of the “Cross 
of Fire.” 

37. What was its signification? Its use? 

38. Describe the course of the Fiery Cross. 








ARITAMETICAL TEACHING.—(1.) 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


There is more pure unadulterated nonsense in re- 
gard to teaching children the art and the science of 
arithmetic, unless it be that of English grammar, 
than any other subject embraced in the entire course 
from the primary grade to the grave. This strange 
phenomenon cannot be easily accounted for except 
on the principle of that panicky feeling which, when 
it seizes the bell-wether of a flock of sheep, spreads to 
all the others, and off they run helter-skelter. Car- 
lyle, in one of his essays, says if one will hold a stick 
across a path along which a flock of sheep are run- 
ning, that the first sheep will jump the stick, then 
if the stick be suddenly withdrawn, each sheep as it 
comes galloping to the place where the stick was 
held, will jump just as the first one jumped. Before 
I had ever heard of Carlyle, I had practiced this 
trick with the sheep in our pasture, and had ascer- 
tained the power of suggestion one sheep may have 
on hundreds of others. Psychologically the same 
principle is operating yet to a considerable extent 
among imitators in education. Bulwer’ ILytton 
makes Dionysius say, “Times have altered since,” 
and brains, too, I am inclined to believe. 

In all my learning and teaching, I never supposed 
that arithmetic was difficult for the child of ordinary 
intelligenee to learn. It was not till the subject 
took on a high psychological and pedagogical aspect 
that this new creation ever dawned upon my mind. 
It had seemed to me that about the easiest thing the 
average child learned in school was arithmetic, and to 
work with numbers and to use them to find out the 
how many and the how much of things was a much 
simpler task than learning to swim. Candor com- 
pels me to state, however, that this was before the 
era of rapidly-diminishing brain-cells allotted to 
number work, and before that other devitalizing 
principle had commenced its cruel work—the terrific 
effort to find a soft way of teaching all subjects and a 
still softer way of having the children learn. After 
a careful survey of all the pedagogical rubbish that 
has been printed on this subject and heaped in great 
piles on the teachers, so as to stop to a standstill the 
easy running of their minds, it is hardly a matter of 
astonishment that children get so very little out of 
a very great subject during the time they study it in 
school. I am not going to say there is something 


(Continued on page 14). 
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radically wrong in some of the methods that are em- 
ployed in teaching this subject; but I do affirm that 
some methods are very much better than others. It 
would carry me beyond the limits of this article to 
present in a logical, analogical, or chronological 
order the various methods, devices, tricks, stories, 
and fables that have been advocated within the 
memory of some people still living, of how this sub- 
ject ought to be presented to a child. Enough to 
say. briefly, that they include everything from noth- 
ing to the entire destruction of all the forests in the 
country. I will glance at one or two. 

The latest and most unique way of getting at this 
subject that I have seen is in Professor John 
Dewey’s all-sorts-of-a-school-in-Chicago. I say 
unique, because it has nothing else like it on, under, 
or in, this ellipsoid of dirt we call Earth. To begin: 
About the first of March I watched patiently for 
ten minutes two rather chubby bright-faced boys 
ahout ten years of age, one the son of President 
Harper and the other the son of some other not 
quite equally distinguished gentleman, trying to 
find out one-tenth of three. One boy had reached 
that stage of sticking the sharp end of his pencil in 
his mouth to draw inspiration from, and the other 
was still humping himself over the problem. I 
violated a printed rule of the school in asking the 
boys what they were trying to do. They said, “how 
many times ten will go in three. But, Mr., we are up 
against it now!” Young Harper crossed his feet 
and went at it again, and I encouraged them to per- 
severe. As I left the room, each boy had the writ- 
ing end of his pencil in his mouth,pondering over the 
problem, but with a far away look in his eyes. 

(An aside.) 

Is it natural for children to say “Go in”; all say it 
from the street gamin to Dr. Harper’s son. 

Second Ilustration:— 

I must touch up the “mother business” in this con- 
nection. Mother love and mother sympathy are all 
right, but sometimes the analogy is pushed a little 
too far. Once I was in a primary room. The 
teacher had large sympathy and a great deal of 
mother love language in her mental constitution; 
but when she called the gallon measure the “mother 
measure” of the Guart and the pint, it occurred to me 
that extension had reached a critical stage. 

Some of my warmest personal friends, like Job’s 
war-horse, scent danger afar off. They are actually 
afraid to let children do a reasonable amount of 
arithmetical work, lest arrested mental degeneration 
should supervene. I beg to assure them that there 
is nothing scary in this work, except in the minds of 
psychologists. Nothing that a child can do inter- 
estingly and understandingly will give it mental 
cramp. 

If there be a danger line, by all rules of logic, it 
would be along the line of too much talking. If any 
brain-cells are overworked and underfed, it must be 
in the group of language cells, because the child is 
an incessant talker as well as a perpetual counter. 
Counting is the basis of arithmetic, unity, plurality, 
totality. If arrested development is a danger to be 
avoided, why does it not show itself in the language 
eentres? Why not put clothespins on _ the 
youngsters’ mouths to keep out and “arrest mi- 
crobes?” Owlhood would be the only preventive 
measure, granting the premises. 

I admit that a child may be thrown into an 
habitual state of doing certain things, until action 
becomes automatic, and then if this be continued 
too long, mental activity is smothered and growth 
ceases. This is underwork, not overwork. If ar- 
rested growth sets in, it is because the mind has 
nothing to work on. 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS. 


One of the basic facts in teaching arithmetic in 
the Kansas city schools consists in presenting at 
first to the mind of the child a concrete conception 
of the number idea through a material object as a 
starting point, and the next step is to compare this 
object with another ‘as a part of the whole. The 
initial after learning to count is a material thing at 
first, and of a simple kind. In practice after the 
children have learned to count and to know the 
figures as symbols of things, or ideas which stand for 


things, it has been found very convenient to begin 
with the yardstick. The children, if some of them 
do not already know, must be told how long it is in 
feet, they being provided with foot rulers. If the 
yardstick is laid down on the table, and three one- 
foot rulers are placed end to end on it, they are seen 
to be equal in length to the yard measure. The unit 
of measure for the present is the yard, or three feet. 
The conception is reached that three one-foot rulers 
make a yard. By a little sharp looking and a ques- 
tion or two, the children see also that one-foot is 
one-third of a yard, two feet two-thirds of a yard, 
and three feet one yard. For those who prefer to 
begin with some other object and pass to halves first 
rather than to thjrds, there is no objection. But to 
return to thirds, or the yard measure. This work 
may be continued to four one-foot rulers, five, ete. 
Suppose the idea of thirds is pretty well exhausted, 
the children have mastered the conception of a 
material form so thoroughly that whenever any num- 
ber of thirds is mentioned they refer it to the mate- 
rial measure at once. Instead of working out with 
several different objects as a means of development, 
this one is used until the pupil refers all his notions 
of thirds to this one standard of measure, the yard. 
One-third, whatever it may be, is to him, one-foot, 
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which is a third of a yard. He sees, also,,that a pie 
or other material object may be divided into thirds; 
but all his reasoning, for a time at least, is based on 
this concept, and he thus uses it as his starting point. 
Some may think it simpler to begin with the foot 
ruler, and from it to. get halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and twelfths; but this is, I think, too com- 
plex, as any one will see upon a little reflection, and, 
besides, too many ideas should not be introduced at 
one time; also the foot and the inch are arbitrary 
things that must be learned. Parallel with the con- 
crete work must be carried forward the symbols of 
numbers, because the process is symbolic in its es- 
sence, and all work must have symbols for its ob- 
jective point. Never lose sight of the main point 
*in the process. 

It is immaterial after using the yard, whether the 
foot ruler be next taken up, or it be the gallon, half- 
gallon, quart, and pint measures. Beginning with 
the gallon measure, the children performing the 
measurements with water, sand, corn, wheat, oats, 
etc., the ideas of halves, fourths, eighths are devel- 
oped through the concrete measurements, and the 
language the child uses in explaining his processes 
of work is put into arithmetical language on the 
hoard. He can either tell it or read it, as the teacher 
may desire. 

By using avoirdupois weight and teaching the chil- 
dren how to weigh objects with the seales employed 
by grocers, actually weighing things, not talking 
ahout how it is done, the children get the idea of 
eights and sixteenths, which they have not had de- 
veloped from other tables. 

The dime, nickel, and penny lay the foundation 
lor fifths and tenths, and the days of the week for 
sevenths. It is pethaps unnecessary to carry these 


ideas any farther. They are simple and easily under- 
stood by those who have energy enough to under- 
stand a common sense operation. Let it be noted 
likewise that the plan is the object first as a basis of 
doing and the work is done by the pupils, then the 
expression of what is done by the children them- 
selves, they are the workers and the tellers. The 
steps are simple: Counting, concrete object, the writ- 
ing of the symbols, which stand for what the child 
has done, and the child’s interpretation of the sym- 
Lolic language. Mathematical language is used with 
precision from the beginning, so. far as the child is 
able to use it. Nothing is to be taught over and 
corrected. 

There is another side to this work that must be 
mentioned. The children who do the kind of work 
that I have indicated must be kept at arithmetic in 
its true sense, and thus make each kind of work re- 
enforce the other. Objects must be used for the 
purpose of giving clear and definite ideas, but not 
to be continued indefinitely. They are helps, and 
all operations need be concreted. 

As to reading, writing, adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing numbers it may not be out of 
place to say something on this side also, because the 
old arithmetical side must not be neglected at any 
stage of the learner’s progress. 

No child can make any headway in arithmetic who 
is unable to read and write numbers, and to perform 
what are called the four fundamental operations, 
and there is no way to know these things except to 
buckle down and learn them. The child should 
know that he knows and why he knows. Children 
can learn to read and write numbers readily and ac- 
curately if the teacher has sense enough to let them 
do so. When it comes to addition, the combinations 
of figures should be mastered so perfectly that the 
children will seldom or never make a mistake. I 
mean by a combination suchas: 7 + 4, 17 + 4 
27 + 4, etc; 6+ 5, 16+ 5, 26 +- 5, 36 + 5, ete; 
8 + 7,18+7, 28+ 7, and7 +7,6+7,8+ 8,9+8 
9+. Let one combination be given till the child 
knows instantly what the unit figures will be when 
any two of these figures are added, and mistakes in 
addition will be reduced to a minimum. 

The same idea can be utilized in subtraction, and 
thus subtraction and addition can be made to supple- 
ment and re-enforce each other. 

Casting aside rubbish, laboratory methods, non- 
sense, and foolishness, [ know of no better way of 
learning the multiplication table than to learn it. 
Let the children have full swing at it, and nearly all 
will learn it thoroughly in a few days. The fives, 
tens, and elevens present little trouble, if the chil- 
dren are turned loose .to browse on them. This 
leaves the sixes, sevens, eights, and nines, the last, 
which if written in a column on the board, the chil- 
dren will soon learn, owing to the symmetry in the 
products of the numbers up to ten times ten. 
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BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


“Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.” 


[These mottoes should be placed on the blackboard, if 
the school does not already possess them as a framed 
text.] 

1. Edward Everett Hale, the man who has impressed 
two génerations with the spirit of these words, was born 
in Boston April 3, 1822. As teacher, preacher, and 
author his work has been permeated with these princi- 
ples, and so has been a potent leaven in our literature 
and an awakening and inspiring force in unnumbered 
lives. He is the son of Nathan Hale, who was the 
nephew of the Revolutionary hero of that name. This 
soldier had served as a spy, and was condemned to death. 
These words are recorded as his last: “I only regret that 
I have but one life to give for my country.” Mr. Hale’s 
mother was a sister to the famous orator, Edward Ever- 
ett. His father was actively interested in public affairs, 
and it was through his efferts that the first steam rail- 
road in Massachusetts—the Boston & Albany—was con- 
structed. Says Mr. Hale: “I have sailed my bark boat 
on the salt waters, where I now can sit in the parlors of 


{ Continued on page 16.} 
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my parishioners. I have studied botany on the marshes 
where I now sit in my own study to prepare the notes 
which I read to you. I rode in triumph on the locomo- 
tive which hissed over the first five miles that were ready 
of that highway to the West, where now she might run 
5,000.” 

2. His first schoolmaster was a gentle, incapable man, 
from whom his pupils learned little. He was sometimes 
late, and one day, when he did not appear at the usual 
hour, Edward Everett Hale called the boys into the 
schoolroom, had them duly seated, and a recitation in 
progress when the master came. At nine years of age 
the boy became a pupil in the Boston Latin school, the 
oldest school in America, and one of the most famous. 
His standing as a scholar was hardly above the average, 
but his deportment was excellent, and he especially en- 

joyed the study of arithmetic. 

3. He was remarkably fond of reading, and was al- 
lowed to follow his own tastes in the choice of books 
to some extent. Mr. Hale mentions among the books 
that have been helpful to him as aiding in the formation 
of character these works of fiction: “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Helen Deerbrook,” by Miss Martineau,” Jane Eyre,” 
“Coningsby,” “Heir of Redclyffe,” “Wide, Wide World,” 
“Pride and Prejudice,”’ Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” and 
“Pendennis.” 

4. His father was editor of the Boston Advertiser, and 
in the office of that paper he gained a very valuable part 
of his education. There he learned to set type “almost 
as soon as he could read.” And he has performed all 
sorts of duties in connection with the paper, serving as 
reporter, contributor, special editor, and editor-in-chief, 
at different stages of his career. He had not reached 
the age of eleven when he translated for the paper an 
article from the French on “Excavations in Nineveh.” 
He entered Harvard College in 1835, and graduated as 
class poet in the class of 1839. 

5. After this he was for two years a teacher. For six 
years he was one of the editors of the Advertiser, giving, 
meanwhile, special attention to historical studies. He 
was writing, also, very diligently all the time, and his 
stories and other pieces found ready acceptance. He 
believes that they were more welcome in newspaper 
offices because they were always copied in a neat and 
legible hand. But he was not willing to accept journal- 
ism as his life-work, much as he values the printer’s art. 
In 1846 he became pastor of the Church of the Unity in 
Worcester, where he remained till, in 1856, he was called 
to the pastorate of the South Congregational church of 
Boston. 

6. This people, under his leadership, have been among 
the foremost laborers in every work of patriotism and 
philanthropy. They were generous and untiring in their 
provision for the comfort of the Union soldiers in the 
Civil war. The church sent to Port Royal the first 
teachers of the freedmen, and many other helpers of 
freedom and of the colored race. Those who know Mr. 
Hale best, as preacher and teacher, are readiest to catch 
and to carry out the ruling motive of his own generous 
life; for, as has been said, “The central purpose of his 
life is to help, the dominant chord in his nature is com- 
passion.” 

7. In 1869 Mr. Hale delivered at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston a series of lectures, which were, in some sense, 
an elaboration of the now familiar motto: — 

“Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.” 

In 1870, at the urgent request of President Wayland of 
Brown University, he still further expanded these ideas 
in a story called “Ten Times One Is Ten.” It was in- 
tended to show the possible extension of personal in- 
fluence where people live faithfully, unselfishly, and 
hopefully. The book has had thousands of readers and 
a very gracious influence. All over the country clubs 
were formed, called after the hero of the story, “Harry 
Wadsworth Clubs,’ and adopting as their watchword 
these four mottoes. And it is with a kindred spirit and 
purpose that the organization of the “King’s Daughters” 
was conceived. 

8. Recitation—‘Four Mottoes,” Mrs. Alice Freeman- 
Palmer, in the Lookout. ‘ 

9. Mr. Hale has been the busiest of men. ‘The writing 
of his books alone would seem to be the work of a life- 
time, and we are told that he has contributed editorial 
matter to the columns of the Advertiser and other peri- 
odicals sufficient to make as many volumes more. In 
1869 he established a magazine called Old and New, of 
which he was editor during the whole of its existence,— 
a period of some years,—and to which he and other well- 
known American authors were contributors. In 1886 he 
started the magazine called Lend-a-Hand, devoted to 
charitable and philanthropic interests, including the 
“Ten Times One” clubs. 

10, Mr. Hale’s stories—of which he has published 


more than twenty volumes—are of all conditions of life 
and of all classes of men. He has a most comprehensive 
and sympathetic knowledge of the everyday lives of rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, young and old; of their 
work, their needs, their feelings, their opportunities. 
Among his most popular tales are “The Man Without a 
Country,” “My Double,” “The. Children of the Public, 
“Christmas Waifs in Boston,” “Daily Bread,” “Crusoe in 
New York,” “His Level Best,” and “Mrs. Merriam 's 
Scholars.” 

11. He has also published many books of another sort, 
“In His Name” is an historical romance of the times of 
the Waldenses. “A Summer Vacation” relates some ex- 
periences and observations of a European journey; 
“Gone to Texas” is another book of travel, while still 
other volumes from his pen are “How to Do It,” “Work- 
ingmen’s Homes,” “Seven Spanish Cities, What 
Career,” “Ups and Downs,” and “Mr. Langier’s Vaca- 
tion.” He is also distinguished for his historical studies 
and researches, and has written valuable papers relating 
to the early history of our country. 

12. Mr. Hale has a keen outlook upon, and a hearty 
interest in, all educational and charitable movements. 
His public services have been many, noble, and freely 
given. He has served on the board of overseers of Har- 
vard College, been president of a leading college society, 
given many lectures at the university, and served as one 
of its preachers. Professor Norton introduced him to 
the great audience at the Longfellow Authors’ Reading 
as “the preacher, the historian, the philanthropist, the 
story-teller, the half-dozen good men in one.” 

13. Recitation—Longfellow’s ‘Santa Filomena.” 


THE CHERRY TENT-MAKER. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


One of the most conspicuous insects in late spring 








and early summer is the cherry tent-maker or cherry ° 


twig-tyer. This is the species that makes miniature 
tents upon the young choke-cherry bushes in the 
fields and by the wayside; one of these completed 
tents is shown in Fig. 1. 

The eggs of this 
insect hatch in 
spring, the parent 
moth having gen- 
erally chosen a 
small, low-growing 
wild cherry shrub 
for their deposi- 
tion. The young 
larvae make a 
shelter tent by 
tying together the 
terminal leaves of 


the twig, within 
which they are 
wholly concealed. 


As they grow they 
enlarge their shel- 
ter, making on the 
outside a dense 
web within which 
the leaves are 
enclosed. As fast 
as the leaves are 
Fig.1 Completed Tent, Cherry Twi z-tyer eaten new twig 
are webbed over, the tops being brought A 
a point so as to form a veritable tent. The silk must 























Fig.2. Tent in Process of Formation. 
have remarkable strength to web and hold the good- 
sized twigs that are thus enclosed. Z 
The colonies of these leaf-tying larvae commonly 
consist of a great number of individuals. ‘There are 
probably more than a hundred at the beginning of 


each colony, and neighboring colonies appear often 
to join forces in the operation of tent-making. The 
larvae themselves are rather slender, naked, whitish, 
worm-like caterpillars, with blackish heads. Except 
for the tent, they have no protection against birds 
and other enemies. 

The extending of the folds of the tent seems to 
be done under cover of darkness, the larvae working 
together to accomplish the common end. They thus 
escape the eager eyes and pointed bills of birds, and 
in part, at least, the sharpened ovipositors of para- 
sites. ‘To a considerable extent the feeding is also 
done in the darker hours. 

As the larvae grow they draw together neighbor- 
ing leaves, feeding on their substance, and continu- 
ally spinning the silken threads that form the tent. 
The condition of the tent when the caterpillars are 
about half. grown is illustrated in Fig. 2. Later 
more leaves and branches are brought together, until 
the tent-form is reached (Fig. 1). 

By this time the caterpillars are generally full 
grown, so far as the larvae state is concerned. They 
now retire to the middle’of the tent, where they 
unite to form a colony of cocoons side by side, more 
or less intermingled with the dried particles of ex- 
crement. Within these cocoons the larvae change 
to pupae, the quiet stage in which they rest and take 
no food. In oes I 
about two weeks [°° 
the pupae 
wriggle out from 
the cocoons and 
reach the outer 
surface of the 
tent. Then they 
split apart and 





the small 
orange brown 
moths come out. 
The empty 


pupae skins, as 
they hang from 
the deserted 
tent, are repre- 
sented in Fig. 3. 

These moths 
live for about 
two weeks. 
They deposit 
their eggs in 
flat masses, pre- 
sumably upon 
the bark of the 
cherry _ bushes, 
although this 
has not been 
definitely deter- 
mined. 

This remark- 
able tent is 
evidently a de- 
cided protection 














against various |} : 
enemies. I have Bie pas Eo TIES 





seen no indica- Fig. 3. ‘Tent with Pupa Skins Projecting. 
tion that birds reach the larvae, and evidently there 
is little chance for predaceous insects to get at 
them. They do suffer, however, from the attacks of 
parasites, but for the most part these parasites are 
species having long ovipositors, by means of which 
eggs can be deposited through the layers of the tent 
in or upon the larvae or pupae. 

This insect belongs to the family of leaf-rollers 














called Tortricidae of the order Lepidoptera. It is 
called by entomologists Cacoecia cerasiverana. 

THE TONGUE OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLISH IS BECOMING THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE—ITS MARVEL- 


OUS SPREAD IN THE PAST CENTURY—DECLINE OF FRENCH AS 


THE LANGUAGE OF DIPLOMACY—ENGLISH EASILY LEARNED BY 
FOREIGNERS——-SURPRISING FIGURES. 
rhe English. language is conquering the world. 


At least, a little study of the advancement that it 
has made the last century or so would seem to in- 
dicate some such conclusion. In the eleventh cen- 
tury there were only about 2,000,000 who spoke Eng- 





{ Continued on page 18, } 
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Books for Teachers. 


Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. 
Dexrer, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Garuick, B.A. 
421 pages, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Art of Teaching. By Davip Satmon, Principal 
of Swansea Training College. Crown 8vo, 289 
pages, $1.25. 


German Higher Schools. ‘ The History, Organiza- 
tion, and Methods of Secondary Education in 
Germany. By James E. Russeit, Ph.D., Dean 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. 8vo, 468 pages, with 7 Appendices of Tables 
and a Full Index. $2.25. ’ 


A New Manual of Method. By A. H. Garrick, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, New Edition. 398 pages. $1.20. 


Manual for Beginners. 


pages, $1.00. 


| Teaching and Organisation. A Manual of Practice, 
with Especial Reference to Secondary Instruction. 
ene by P. A. Barnett. Crown 8vo, 438 pages, 


Briefs for Debate on Current Political, Economic, 
and Social Topics. Edited by R. C. Rinewatr, 
of Columbia University, and W. Dv Bois Broox- 
ines, of Harvard University, with an Introduction, 
‘The Art of Debate,” by ALBerrt Busunetyt Harr. 
12mo, 262 pages, $1.25. 


Caesar for Beginners. 





365 pages, $1.20. 


For Secondary Schools. 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. A Laboratory 


F.C.S. With 108 Illustrations and 254 Experi- 
ments. Crown 8vo, 302 pages, 90 cents. - 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 
‘Gore, Ph.D., of the Columbian University ; author 
of ‘History of Geodesy,” etc. Crown 8vo, 220 


Elementary Zoology. By Franx E. Bevparp, M.A., 
F.R.S., Examiner in Zoology and Comparative An- 
atomy in the University of London, etc. 215 pages. 
With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 90 cents. 


Elementary Physiology. 
M.A., of Yale Univereity. With 125 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 302 pages, $1.20. ; Sa 


A First Latin Book. By 
W. T. Sr. Crate, A.M., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in the Louisville Male 
High School, Louisville, Ky., author of ‘‘Medical 
Latin,” ‘Summary of Latin Syntax,” ete. 12mo, 


For Young Pupils. 


Illustrated Series of Elementary Language Books. 


a. Iilustrated First French Reading 
and Grammar. 100 pages, including Vo- 
cabulary. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 


By G. 8S. Newrn, F.I.C., 








By James Howarp 





——. Illustrated Second French Reading 
k and Grammar. 156 pages, including 
Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational 
French Reader, 182 pages, with 86 Illustrations 
(including 18 Views of Public Buildings and a plan 
of Paris, illustrating the section ‘‘Ma premiére visite 
a Paris.” ) 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

‘*French should be taught in grades below the high 
school, and Longmans, Green, & Co.’s Illustrated Language 
Books are without rivals for such courses. They are we | 
graded ; contain valuable and interesting material, and follow 
a logical treatment of the language. I cannot commend them 
rtily.””— H. Parker Williamson, University of Chicago. 


a IMustrated First German Reading 
k and Grammar. 110 pages, including 
Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


Longmans’ Illustrated First Latin Reading Book 
and Grammar. 4 pages, including Vocabulary. 
12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


‘ 


By Bensamin Moore, 

















BOOKS FOR 


American Citizen Series. A series of Books on the 
Practical Workings of the Functions of the State 


I. Outline of Practical Sociology, with Special se ape ieee 
Reference to American Conditions. By 
Carrot, D. Wricut, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Labor; Lecturer in the 
Catholic University of America. Large crown 
8vo, with 12 Maps and Diagrams. 464 pages, 
$2.00. tion. ] 


pages, $1.25. 


8vo, 99 pages, 60 cents. 





COLLEGES AND 


Plane Trigonometry. For Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. By Danret A. 


Dr. ALbert Busune ty Hart of Harvard University. tions,” etc. Crown 8vo, 219 pages, with a Pro- 
Plane Trigonometry with Tables. Crown 8vo, 318 
Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Crown 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. [In prepara- 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Longmans’ School Geography. By C. C. Cuis- 


Murray, B.A., Ph.D., In- HOLM. Revised by C. H. Legere. With 70 Illustra- 


and of Society, with Especial Reference to American structor in Mathematics in Cornell University, tions. Together with a Supplement of 835 
Conditions and Experience. Under the editorship of author of “Introductory Course in Differential Equa- era on the work. Large 12mo, 462 
pages, $1.25. 


The aim of this text-book is to present in an attractive form 
those facts of geography that are really foundational, i. ¢., those 
that are most important to know and are most effective as disci- 

line. All countries and regions of the world are, therefore, not 
reated upon a uniform plan or according to a rigid outline, but 
that which is most distinctive and characteristic in each is pre- 
sented with due relief. 


prospectus describing ame oy eal New School Atlas, 


*, A 
intended bo accompany the Geography in use, and a specimen 
mup, may be had on application to the publishers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


——OF THE— 


A. FLANAGAN CO. 


Gibson’s School History of the U. S. 
By Jno. W. Gipson. 
The Arrangement of Matter is Topical. The causes, unity and results of related events 
are kept together. The Map Exercises associate the locality with the event, while their 
logical sequences are emphasied inthetext. Historical Parallel Readings are suggested, 
which hold the student’s mind long enough on each topic to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts. History and Literature are made to supplement each other, adding zest 
to the student’s interest. Elementary Civics, Literature, and History are correlated ina 
most interesting manner, 525 pp. List price, $1.00. Examination price, 80 cts. 


Savay’s French by Theory and Practice. 

For Schools, Colleges, and Private Teachings. By Norsert J. Savay, A.M., Prof. of 

Modern Languages, University of Notre Dame. 176 pp. Bds. Price, 50 cts. 

Among the strong features of this successful book may be mentioned a natural method ; 
a vocabulary specially fitted to every day uses; reading matter of direct interest to the pupil; 
exercises that give pupils practice in thinking in French; and an appendix containing the 
essentials of French Grammar. 


Smith’s English Grammar. 


For Normal Schools, High Schools, and Academies. By Epwarp B. Smirn, A.M., 

University of Kansas. Third edition. 228 pp. Clo. Price, 50 cts. 

A thorough and practical advanced text-book, highly commended because of its thorough 
and practical presentation, its accurate definitions, and its clear statements. 


Construction Work in Cardboard and Paper. 
By Rozertr M. Smirn, Supervisor of Manual Training, Chicago Public Schools. 








This work gives practical help in Cardboard and Paper from the Kindergarten to the Fifth 
and Sixth Grades without the use of tools. {[t also gives a Course in Woodwork for the Fifth 
and Sixth Grades. Mr. Smith has had ten years’ experience in the Schools of Chicago. His 
work is for the teacher. It is practical and helpful. It contains 40 full page half-tone 


illustrations. Price, $1.00. 





IF IN THE DARK as to where any work on any subject is to be had, write us. We 
carry a line of Teachers’ Books, Supplementary Readings, Entertainment Books, School 


Supplies, Pictures, Mountings, etc., ete. 
A. FLANAGAN CO. 
266 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO . 


61 E. Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Ta aan 


Scientific Text-Books 


Ganot’s Physics | May's Anatomy, 
pea eg Physiology 
and Hygiene 


New Edition 
Revised and Enlarged 


: 





For Colleges, 
Universities, 
Summer Schools, 
Post-Graduate Classes. 


Kiddle’s Physics 


By Henry Kippie, A.M. 





By SmitH ELy JeLuirre, M.D. 


Subjects taught inductively: 


short and complete Course showing the necessity of 


for 
Academies, 
High Schools, ete. 


May's Primary Physiology 


By Cuarves H. May, M.D. 


physical exercises 
as an essential aid in the 
development of a 


sound mind and healthy body. 





Correspondence invited 


An attractive book for 
young pupils. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special terms for Introduction 
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lish. ‘Two centuries later there were but 3,000,000. 
In the fifteenth century only 4,000,000 spoke Eng- 
lish. The growth had been but 500,000 per century 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth, but then the 
growth became much more rapid. By the sixteenth 
there were 6,000,000 speaking English, by the seven- 
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ENGLISH ITALIAN, SPANISH. GERMAN. FRENCH. RUSSIAN. 
DIFFICULTY OF LEARNING LANGUAGES COMPARED. 























SEVENTEENTH. EIGHTEENTH. NINBTEENTH. 


COMPAPATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE .FRENCH LANGUAGE IN FOUR 
CENTURIES. 











teenth 8,500,000, and then came the first great leap, 
when the end of the eighteenth century found 
21,800,000 persons speaking English. And at the 
present day, as well as can be calculated, the English 
language is the native tongue of 116,000,000 persons. 

What are the causes of this great development of 
the English tongue? One undoubtedly is the spread 
of the English-speaking people all over the world. 
Anotlier cause is the ease with which English is 
learned by the foreigner. English grammar is noth- 
ing when compared: with French, German, or any 
other grammar of European nations, and, besides, 
wherever English influence has spread, and it has 
spread around the world, the Englishman imposes 
his language upon the peoples with whom he has 
to do. 

M. Jean Finot admits this growing supremacy of 
the English language in a clever article in La Revue 
des Revues, and laments the loss which the French 
have to show. In the fifteenth century it was con- 

fidently expected that French would become the uni- 
versal language. It was the literary language, the 
language of the courts, of diplomats, of commerce 
all over Europe, and this was the case up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. A man who 
knew French could then travel comfortably all over 
Europe, certain of being understood wherever he 
went. At the end of the fifteenth century there 
were only 10,000,000 persons who spoke German, and 
hardly 3,000,000 who spoke Russian, but at the close 
of the eighteenth 30,000,000 spoke German and 
31,000,000 Russian. 

When the nineteenth century dawned French and 
Russian claimed an equal number of adherents; Ger- 
man was just behind them; then came Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Italian, in order. The downfall of 
Napoleon, in changing the map of the world, 
changed its languages. England, the conquerer, 
then ascended to the supreme place, and Russia, too, 
that took part in the conquest, rose during the cen- 
tury to command 85,000,000 adherents. Germany 
is not far behind with 80,000,000, but France has 
only 58,000,000. 

These figures at the same time indicate the expan- 
sion of the different nations. Linguistic victories 
represent colonial victories, for it is certain that 

among these six nations, the English and the Rus- 
sian have colonized with greatest success, To study 
the English colonies, a map of the world is neces- 


sary; and the Russians have followed the English 
tongue. The young Egyptians have abandoned the 
study of French for that very closely, being followed 
in turn by the Germans. 

France is losing ground, even in those places 


seven million and a half. 
France has lost ground altogether in retaining its 
hold on the language of diplomacy was shown at the 
late peace congress in The Hague, where English 
was widely spoken. The English foreign office has 
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where she was once supreme. In Algeria, where it 
was hoped to make French the leading tongue, 
Arabic is spoken. On the Congo, in Senegal, and 


long abandoned the custom of using French in its 
communications with foreign ambassadors. The 
latest commercial treaty between Mexico and China 
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the Soudan there is a perfect babel of African 
tongues. The Armenians were almost French, but 
now they have turned towards England, and are fast 
learning English; and Russia, taking her part in 
Syria, is introducing her language through a num- 
ber of schools scattered all over her domain. 

In Belgium, where the population was divided 
equally between the French, German, and Flemish 
tongues some twenty years ago, in 1898 those speak- 
ing Flemish or German outnumbered those speaking 
French by over half a million in a population of 


was written in English, although a century ago 
French would have been the language used. 
English, German, and Russian compete for notice 
in Japan, but France is altogether omitted. In fact, 
the study of French in the schools outside of France 
is growing less and less year by year. This humiliat- 
ing confession, coming from a Frenchman, is strong 
proof that the English language is to-day in the as- 
cendant, and ere long may be, if not the universal 


language, at least the tongue spoken by more per- 


sons than any two other languages. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A RATIONAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By W. B. Powell and Louise Connolly. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 320 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

English grammar, like spelling, is always with us. Its 
departure is regularly and vigorously announced, but it 
returns promptly and with good-natured greetings. If 
any city is aggressively progressive, leaving out the old 
and putting in the new at will, it has been Washington 
under Superintendent Powell, and about the last pen 
from which we should have looked for a spelling book or 
a grammar it would have been that of W. B. Powell; but 
here is the grammar, 320 pages of it, and it differs from 
the old-time book, not in amount so much as in slight 
modifications of method and of presentation. 

In this bock the authors have deviated from the former 
usual method of basing the rules and terminology of 
English grammar on those of Latin grammar. Recog- 
nizing the small amount of inflectional element found in 
English, they have presented the language as it exists, 
and have shown the relation element that characterizes 
it. The subject is developed naturally, and hitherto 
puzzling points are stated simply and clearly. The prac- 
tical side of the study—correct forming of the speech of 
the pupil—is especially emphasized. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the treatment of the verb. The student 
is led to study words both from their use and from their 
meaning. Special chapters are devoted to idioms and 
peculiar constructions, including punctuation. The book 
is not an experiment, as it has been thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully tried in schools. 


THE TROUBADOURS AT HOME, THEIR LIVES AND 
PERSONALITIES, THEIR SONGS AND THEIR 
WORLD. By Justin H. Smith. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 2 volumes. 493 and 496 pp. 

The conscientious reviewer of Professor Smith’s vol- 
umes finds his first and his greatest difficulty in deciding 
upon the division of literary productions to which he 
shall assign this most attractive work. There are well- 
recognized groups of what is called literature, for want 
of a better term,—classed as historical narratives, essays, 
fiction, travel, peetry, and so on,—each of which has its 
approved styles and standards, both for production and 
for criticism. It is not often that a writer sees his way 
to depart from the established rules and principles of 
literary production, which distinguish each of these 
groups, and quite as rarely does occasion arise for over- 
stepping the well-defined bounds which limit these sev- 
eral fields for literary expression. One consequence is 
that every reader has acquired certain standards, certain 
expectations, by which he judges each book that lies open 
in his hand. And so it happens that when the book by 
good fortune chances to be Professor Smith’s charming 
account of the troubadours, the reader’s first feeling 
is one of uncertainty, of doubt whether this can be a 
work of real merit, a result of sound learning, conscien- 
tiously set forth in literary guise. One opens the vol- 
umes expecting to find a narrative of literary history; 
it turns out to be an account of the author’s travels in 
Southern France, that enchanting region of the Langue 
d’oc, that Provencal country about which we know so 
little, and that little full of delightsome suggestiveness 
and tantalizing fascination. The reader prepares for the 
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* The Best Modern Books 


for Up-to-Date Schools, + 





INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC (New). By Supt. Carrort, Worcester, Mass. Intermediate Book, $d and 4th Grad ad : 
covers all the best accepted modern ideas, and teachers will find it just what they have been looking for. aides chioistae te 


Morse Speller. By Supt. Durron. Universally adopted as the best modern method. 
The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, Literature, etc. Test it. 
Com. cloth, 30 cents. Also in two parts. : 
‘* It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.” —E. R. Shaw, Dean of the School of 
. Pedagogy, New York. 

New Century Readers. By Tuompson. 
graded, with limited vocabulary. 

For Childhood Days, First Book. Classical Readers, 28 cents. 

Fairy Tale and Fable. Second Book, 40 cents. 
‘* Most exquisite books in every respect.” —E. G. Ward, Superintendent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Books soon ready. 


Geographical Series, Supt. Carro.t, Worcester. Adopted as fast as known. 


Pedagogical Books. Literature and art. Carefully 


‘Around the World. First Book, Primary, 40 cents. Second Book, for 3d and 4th grades, 50 


cents. A sociological treatment of unique people. Profusely illustrated. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii, in Book 11, Books III. and 1V. soon ready. 

‘* The best books in print for elemenia eography work.” — Orville T. Bright, § - 
intendent, Cook County, Ill. BA a i ed , be giidetead 

Historical Series. Supt. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 

Indians and Pioneers. Harliest Days in America. Prehistorical and Colonial Days. 72 cents, 

The ee. The best treatment of Colonies and Plantations. Authentic illustrations. 

cents. 
‘“* They are most valuable books. 
tendent, Newark, N: J. 

Story of the Indians of New Rowlene. By Burion. 67 cents. 

‘*A most valuable text-book on the subject of the Indians and Colonial times.” — Wm. 
T. Harris, Com’r Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Deane’s Phonetic Reader. The best and most rapid method for teaching reading. Choice 
literature, high art illustrations. Phenomenal results from use of this book. 40 cents. 
** I like it better than any other phonetic method J have ever seen.” — Sarah L. Arnold, 
Supervisor Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Ford's Nature’s By-Ways. Natural Science for Primary Grades: 40 cents. 

*» Of ali the books I have seen, this seems the most widely useful and attractive.’’ — 
Mary F. Hall, Supervisor Primary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A Nature Calendar. By Tuomrson. Indispensable Memorandum-book for students of Bot- 
any and Nature. English and Scientific names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, ete., with space 
for entering data for four years. Every student of Botany should have a copy. 36 cents, 
‘* Tt is one of the most complete books of the kind I have ever seen.”’—Le M. Booth, 
Principal, Rome, N. Y. 


We have udopted them.” —C. B. Gilbert, Superin- 








The treatment 
Don't fail to examine before selecting. 


Stories from the Poets. By Arwarer. Poems of Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, B i 
Macdonald, etc., paraphrased for First Grade. 30 vents. " ‘ A ase AS 
** Full of merit. We have adopted it.” — C, N. Kendall, Supt., New Haven. 


Atwood’s Standard School bra. Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
‘* We like it better than any other Algebra and have adopted it.” — C. C. Ramsay, 
Principal Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 


Atwood’s Grammar School Algebra. Same inductive method. 
for Grammar Grades. ew. 


Atwood’s Exercises in Algebra. Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 
** Just the book we require.” — Prof. Ayer, High School, New York. 


Standgrd School Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy. By Dr. RK. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. Win- 
LARD, Stamford, Conn. -00. 
“It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date 
and superior to other similar books.” — Prof. W. W. Share, Chemistry, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century, Selections from Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron. ‘Table of dates and valuable Bibliography. 80 cents. 
‘* Most excellent ; we have adopted it.” — Prof. Perry, Princeton University. 

Easy Experiments in Physics. By Preston Smiru, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass: 
The Work of a Practical Instructor. Original in Arrangement. Simple in Method. A 
Book for Solid Foundation Work. 50 cents. 
‘* It is by far the best and most complete thing of its kind I have seen.” — Prof. J. G. 
Brown, Lllinois State Normal University. 

German Reader. By J. P. Loesnere and Professor Kone, Buchtel College, O. Primer, 
First and Second Reader. Illustrated. Natural method. One Book, $1.00. 
‘* It is the best I have seen.” —B. H. Bell, High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Gems of German Literature. A choice selection of German verse, graded. 40 cents. 
“\A delightful and useful volume.” — Prof. A. Putzke, University of California. 

New Century Development Maps. Best in Use. Price one-half that of inferior outline 
maps. Utility greater. Blocks of 50 outline Maps. . 40 cents. 
‘* They are far better than any other outline maps, raised or plain, thus far examined.” 
—Prof. R. E Dodge, Teacher’s Cullege, New York. ‘* CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHIL- 
IPPINES,” now ready. 

New Century Series Copy Books. 


ness-house, round-hand, upright writing. 


60 cents. An ideal book 


Intermedial System. Method represents average of busi- 
Ideal System. Short course, 72 cents per 


dozen. Regular course, 96 cents. They do not teach Back Slant. 
New Century Busy Work. What the Prima y Teachers have been looking for. Entirely 
New. Seventeen Distinct different sets in boxes. High Art Illustrations. lic, 20c, 


25 cents each set. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment of their respective 
subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our successful books. 





Most Liberal Discount to Schools. 


Many Other Choice Books. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


Main Office, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago, 195 Wabash Ave. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Composition Books 





Practice Papers 





Drawing Books 





Examination Papers 





Students’ Note Books 





Letter Papers 





Stenographers’ Note Books 
Spelling Tablets 








Pads, Manila Paper 





Dictation Books 





Pads, White Paper 





Pencil Tablets 





WE MAKE TABLETS OF ALL KINDS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Salonen) & Fa)et Ul 


7 
Vactory 
Salesroom I “ 


wy. Fs 


Vincent Building 
302 Broadway, N. ¥. 


No. 9th St. and Wythe Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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- NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


Aveustus H. Kg.uuey, 


Master Lyman School, Boston. 





By Larx'n Dunton, LL.D., 


Late Head Master Normal School, Boston, 


AND 


The First Book for upper Primary and lower Grammar School grades now 
ready. The Third Book, or Grammar, will be ready in July, and the Second 


Book, for middle grammar grades, will speedily follow. 
Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-vooks for inst: uction in 


English should examine this course. , , 
Examination copy of First Book sent for 20 cen s. 


NICHOLS’'S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Books Il. ro VIll. 


A separate book for each school year, beginning with tHe second. This is 
found to be the most economical system for schvol supply, as well as the 
best for teaching number successfully. Nichols’s arithmetics have takenfnot only 
front rank, but lead as text-books in arithmetic. The use of these books de- 
velop “thought power” in a marked degree, and cultivate habits of accurate 


observaticn. 
Sample copies sent for 15 cents each. 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS, 


having special features pertaining to this system alone. Writing tests show 
that no system produces so good and rapid writers as the Duntonian. 


A sample set sent for 25 cents. 


Attention is invited to the Bradbury’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and 
Geometry, Gifford’s Elementary Physics, Meservey’s Text-books in 
Bookkeeping, etc. Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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perusal of facts about literature; he finds himself ab- 
sorbed in an essay whose poetical prose interspersed 
with verse that often becomes poetry and always slips 
back into prose before it becomes prosy. 

Professor Smith has done a very unusual and a very 
bold thing. He set out to prepare, for the use of English 
readers, an account of the troubadours, embodying in it 
the results of much careful study of little-known books 
and less-read dialects, and of attentive research into the 
meaning of what he was studying. The field in which 
he garnered his material was, so far as the well-informed 
English reader is concerned, virgin soil; not an un- 
known land, but one almost wholly unexplored. There 
have never been any poets like the troubadours, and there 
has never been just such another period of literary 
activity. It is not surprising that the subject demanded 
an unusual method of presentation, but it is occasion for 
surprise and for sincere gratification that the man who 
knew enough about the subject to make it intelligible 
also knew enough to create the literary method best 
adapted to making his story vivid, impressive, délight- 
fully interesting. Professor Smith has read the poems 
of the troubadours. He has traveled, as his heroes and 
heroines traveled, along the highroads and across the 
meadows, and over the hillsides whereon they loved and 
sang. He has lived their lives in book and field, with a 
keen intelligence, a ready sympathy, and a _ subtle 
imagination, and he has possessed himself of the crown- 
ing gift, the capacity for showing others, as they read 
what he has written, what that life in the new-born age 
was like, what it meant to those who lived it, and what 
it may mean to all who live and love and sing their hap- 
piness in love and life. 





BENEDICT’S PRIMARY SPELLER. By M. G. Bene- 
dict, Ph.D. Harrisburg, Pa: R. L. Myers & Co. 
Cloth. 92 pp. 

This is an attractive spelling book for primary grades. 
There are words enough, they are simple, well selected, 
and arranged in sentences and contrast as often as need 
be. There are good illustrations, the print is excellent, 
and the binding substantial, and the whole appearance 
of the book agreeable. There are all the modern aids 
by way of dictation exercises and contrasts of words. 
Diacritical marks are used. 


By George Francis Atkinson, 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 
Cloth. 360 


Cornell. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


pp. 

Professor Atkinson has given the secondary schools a 
botany adequate in scope and material, reliable in infor- 
mation, satisfactory in methods, delightful as literature, 
and beautiful in pictorial illustration. The most striking 
feature of the book is the abundant, original, and attrac- 
tive illustrations. The next phase of the book to interest 
one is the arrangement, which consists in exercises for 
the pupils, demonstrations by the teacher, and descrip- 
tive matter for the pupils to read. 


The book becomes a perpetual revelation to a student 
of the wonders of nature in plant life. This is accom- 
plished, not by telling him extravagant things about life 
in the vegetable world, but by leading him to see for 
himself in unexpected relations what nature is doing in 
the byways of life. Professor Atkinson is a lover of na- 
ture in the best sense, and this book is but the voice of 
the lover with whom sentiment has become intelligent 
devotion, so that he leads to admiration, not by his 
praise, but by the opportunities he offers for the beauty 
and glory of nature to be understood. 

These features of the book do not divert the teacher's 
or student’s attention from the details of acquiring in- 
formation regarding the subject in all its variety and 
magnitude. In purpose, plan, and aids to learning it is 
one of the best books ever published, while in several 
particulars it is decidedly better than any other. 


GREEK AND ROMAN CIVILIZATION. Studies in 
European History. . By Fred Morrow Fling, Ph.D., 
University of Nebraska. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 
Cloth. 160 pp. / 
From this book one gets a clear view of the essential 

features of Greek and Roman civilization, especially as 

they are related to those classics which are studied in 
the schools. The information is carefully winnowed, 
and the presentation is bright and interesting. There 
are many features of the book which will assist the stu- 
dent in understanding the study of retaining the infor- 


mation. 

EDUCATIONAL THEORIES IN ENGLAND. By H. T. 
Mark, London, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 139 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Education in England has moved along such different 
lines from those in America that one cannot think or 
speak of them intelligently without having studied their 
history as is here done. This book not only makes us 
intelligent regarding English schools, past and present, 
but it also enlightens us regarding methods of instruc- 
tion, as well as of supervision. The book is good his- 
tory, good literature, and good pedagogics, literally much 
in little. 

NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA. By Webster Wells, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. 450 pp. 
Price, $1.32. Also Set Stereoscopic Views of Solid 


Geometrical Figures, to accompany Wells’ New Higher . 


Algebra. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 

Co. Price, 60 cents. 

The Wells mathematics are one of the three greatest 
schoolhook successes of the decade, and its transfer from 
the house of Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn to that of D. C. 
Heath & Co. seems to have added even to its early glory. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is second to 
no institution in the country in its mathematical rank; 
indeed, it is an open question whether Harvard, Yale, or 
Columbia equals it in the quality of work in this depart- 
ment, and whatever glory attaches to the results in this 


line of training at “Tech” is due primarily to Professor 
Wells. 

The first 358 pages of the “New Higher Algebra” are 
the same as the author’s “Essentials of Algebra,” but the 
remaining 100 pages present new and valuable matter. 
Among the new features are Compound Interest and An- 
nuities, Permutaticns and Combinations, Continued Frac- 
tions, Summation cf Series, Theory of Equations, Solu- 
tion of Higher Equations. 

The presentation of the fundamental laws and prin- 
ciples is unusually simple, and more logical than that 
usually given. There is a large number of problems, par- 
ticularly upon the subjects of factoring, radicals, and 
quadratic equations. All the new features of the work 
adequately meet, in scope and difficulty, the maximum 
college requirements. 

“The Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry Figures” 
are of the greatest value to teachers in aiding the 
imagination of students, especially of those who, ordi- 
narily, find it practically impossible to see the relative 
positions in space figures. Indeed, all students find such 
a vivid portrayal of greatest service. Models cannot do 
for the student what these views do. 


A SUMMARY OF RANSOME’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 155 
pp. Price, 40 cents, 

The compact summary of Ransome’s “England” 
affords the best means of reviewing English history that 
I know of. It is more than a bare outline of facts, for 
the brief paragraphs contain much that is significant and 
suggestive of the relation of events, their causes and re- 
sults. We take, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field in which the important names, dates, and events 
stand out distinctly, and minor matters form the less 
evident, but necessary, background. The period extends 
from before the Norman conquest down to the year 1895, 
and the history is summarized by reigns. Maps, plans, 
and genealogical tables are supplied in great number, 
and a table of the chief events and their dates at the end 
of the book puts on the finishing touch to the review. 
Especially in preparation for examinations will this sum- 
mary prove useful, even indispensable, to teachers and 
students, 

By Noah K. Davis, A. M., 


ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 
Silver, 


Ph.D., LL.D. Boston, New York, Chicago: 

Burdett, & Co. 294 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Professor Noah K. Davis of the University of Virginia 
is well equipped for writing a treatise on the “Elements 
of Ethics” by extensive study and thought along this line, 
of which four previous works have given evidence, and © 
by many years of experience in teaching. He has made 
a book for high school and college students to whom 
ethics is a new subject. He avoids, for the most part, 
the conflicting views of philosophers, and presents a 
simple, well-rounded scheme of philosophy, starting from 
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KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. 


Reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 a Year September 1, 1900, 


And Still It Will Be a Better Magazine for Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers Than Ever Before 
Editors: EMILIE POULSSON and LAURA E. POULSSON. 








How Do You Trim Your Photographs? 


< 





It 18 difficult to make them square by the use of scissors. 

Step into some dealer’s and try one of our cutters. You will find 
it a luxury. ¢ 

You can buy one of any dealer in Photographie Supplies. 


PRICE LIST. 


The Manufacturer’s Cutter, 24-inch biade . $25.00 
Premium Card Cutter, 12-inch blade 10.00 
Studio Cutter, 10-inch blade . 3.00 
Dandy Photo Trimmer, & inch blade 2.00 
Diamond Photo Trimmer, 6-inch blade 


No. 1. 





WATER 


A Manual of Practical Suggestions for All Who Teach Water Color Painting 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPA 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW.YORK. 


j 
| 


1.25 


15 x 8 inches in size . > . 
No. 2. 18x 91-2 inches in size . . > 


COLORS 


BRADLEY 


Water Colors, dry, in sma'l cakes, in an illuminated metal 
box, black and gold, containing eight cakes, the six 
Standards and two Grays, Per Box, 25 cents 


Water Colors, semi-moist, in pans, in a box of similar 


design, blue and gold, containing the same eight 
colors, Per Box, 35 cents 


| Water Colors, moist, in tubes. These are made in the 
six Standards and three Grays, warm, neutral, and 


cool, Per Tube, 10 cents 


Water Colors, dry, in large cakes, four cakes in a box, 
Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, Per Box, 20 cents 








STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Standard Mixing Palette, containing seven compartments 
for receiving moist colors from tubes, and two large 
mixing compartments, Per Doz., 60cts. Postage, 25 cents 
Little Artists’ Complete Outfit, comprising a Mixing Palette 
with its seven pans filled with semi-moist colors, and 
a good brush with handle, the whole enclosed in a 
strong cardboard case, Each, 15 cents. Postage, 3 cents 


Artiste’ Camel-Hair Brushes, No. 6, wooden handles, 
Per Dozen, 75 cents. Postage, 3 cents 


Japanese School Brushes, bamboo handles, 


Per Dozen, 60 cents. Postage, 6 cents 


Water Cups, Per Dozen, 60 cents. Postage, 13 cents 





THE MAGIC PLAITER 


With this Plaiter every kind of plaiting can be done that is possible by hand, 
permanent than any hand or power machine work. 


$1.00 
1.75 


IN PREPARATION | 


A New Book by MILTON BRADLEY 


ATLANTA. 


No. 3. 30x 8 inches in size . re , ‘ 
No. 4. 30x 9 1-2 inches in size . % ‘ 


and the work is more perfect and 


$3.00 
3.50 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Bound neatly in boards. Price, 35 Cents. 


NY, Springfield, Mass., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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and 


New 


Standard School Books. 








The Mother Tongue. 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University, and 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Book I., Lessons in 
Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. For introduction, 45 cents. Book II., An 

Elementary English Grammar. For introduction, 60 cents. 

This is a continuous and complete course in English for grammar schools. The books 
present many striking features and promise to work a decided improvement in the teach- 
ing of the subject. They will be of interest to every teacher. 








Frye’s Geographies. 
(Elements and Complete.) 


f ‘The only school books ever issued in American, English, Canadian, and Spanish 
editions. They are the geographical standard forthe English-speaking world. 


Cyr’s Readers, I. to V. 


A series of readers that commands the enthusiasm of all who use it. The books 
are based on the lives and writings of the greatest men of English and American litera- 
ture. 


Montgomery’s Histories. 


The most extensively used series of Histories in this country. The present editions 
include a full history of our recent war with Spain. 


Tarbell’s Lessons in Language and Grammar. 


BOOK I. For introduction, 35 cents. 

BOOK If. For introduction, 60 cents. 

This series of books has been based upon the earlier series of Tarbell’s ‘‘ Lessons 
in Language,” yet the material has been so completely worked over, rearranged, and 
added to that the series is quite distinct and practically mew. In its new form and 
attractive dress it is sure to give great satisfaction. 


Speer’s Arithmetics. 


Primary, Elementary, and Advanced. 





Wentworth’s New Arithmetics. 


There are American and Sp nish editions. 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


Text-books that are teachable, scholarly, modern. 
raised letters for the blind. 


New books by a famous author. 


An edition has been printed in 





Educational Music Course. 


The result of the combined efforts of four leaders in American music and school 
supervision, based on natural rhythm and inspirational music. 


The Jane Andrews Books. 


New impressions of these famous books, having full-page illustrations, have been 


recently issued. 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk. 


Here are stories of wild animals! The very things that quicken the int t ; 
child. The book is elaborately illustrated by Charles Copéland and William danse 
Gibson. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


This book contains stories of horses, dogs, birds. cats, all animals that are friends 
and helpers to man. There are nearly one hundred illustrations. For introduction, 60 
cents. 





Lane’s Oriole Stories. 


A Book for Beginners. 

In this collection of nature stories a good working vocabulary of two hundred and 
fifty words is introduced, with an average of three new words in each lesson. For intro- 
duction, 28 cents. 


The Finch Readers. 


Primer and First Reader. 





Books that have done more than any others to put ¢houghi into number work, They 
begin a new epoch in number teaching. 


A nature primer adapted to the youngest readers, and a First Reader in which the 
y aried interests of child life are pictured. 





May we correspond with 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 





GINN & COMPANY, .Publishers, 


you about these books? 


ATLANTA, DALLAS, COLUMBUS, LONDON. 


, 















R. L. MYERS & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Durell and Robbins School Algebras. 


These books are remarkable, both for the originality in the development of the 
subject and for the wonderful skill in preparing, adapting, and grading a large number 
of examples and review exercises. While seeking to develop the theory of the subject 
in a manner entirely new in school algebras of to-day, the authors keep in close touch 
with the best current practices of teachers in other respects. 

WILLIAM J. BOONE, President, the College of Idaho, Caldwell, Jdaho —The Durell & 
Robbins School Algebra presents the subject in the liveliest, clearest, and most forceful manner. 
I{am acquainted with about two dozen texts on elementary Algebra, but I consider Durell & 
Robbins the best. 









INDUCTIVE GEOGRAP 


By CHARLES W. DEANE and MARY R. DAVIS 


ELEMENTARY COMPREHENSIVE 


It teaches through illus- Inductive in method, log- 


Most tration, each picture rep- Some ical in arrangement, simple 
Beautifully resenting a point or teach- f in expression, interesting in 
ing : om oo anpes' bas Unique matter, economical in price. 
the children through the n Size. 7 ; g a 
Illustrated Points ize, 7x11. Foreign pos 


life it emphasizes. sessions of U. S. treated in 
one section. 
New Edition, with new maps. 7x 11 inches. 


334 pages. Price, $1.00. 


SPELLERS 


IT IS A GEM 
Size, 7x9 inches. 208 pages. Price, 60 cents 


TWO NEW 








Weidenhamer’s Mental Arithmetic. 


The success of this new work on mental arithmetic is already fully attested, not only 
by its extensive use in Pennsylvania, but also by the action of the Text-Book Commis- 
sion of Tennessee in adopting it over all competitors for exclusive use in the public 
schools of that State for a period of five years. 

T. C. GORDON, County Superintendent Dyer County, Tennessee.—I am in receipt of a 
copy of Weidenhamer’s Mental Arithmetic. I have carefully scanned its pages and looked into 

ble book, in fact one of the most fortunate adop- 
nder my 


its merits and its scope. It is a most admira | e } 
tions of the State Commission, and I shall certainly urge its use in every public school u 


Furst’s Mensuration. 


A. M., City Schools, Williamsport, Pa.—Simplicity and 
concentration are stamped on every page, yet every particular department receives its due con- 
sideration. I have never before seen a work in which such vivid comparisons are brought out on a 
single page. The use of the prismoidal formula dispels confusion on the part of the pupil, and 
one wonders why it has been so long neglected when its wide scope is taken into consideration. 


Benedict's Graded Spelling Books. 


DR. A. E WINSHIP, Editor N. £. Journal of Education, Bo ton, Mass.- Professor 
Benedict, of the State College of Pennsylvania, has had experience as principal of city s¢ hools, 
has been at the head of a normal school, and has had much experience in meeting teachers at 
institutes. .... In every respect this is a valuable speller, good for every child in the grammar 
school. No better book, to say the least, has been made for securing intelligent «and correct use of 


the words of every day life. 










SUPT. CHARLES LOSE, 








Teachers and School officials are cordially invited to write for our catalogue 
descriptive of these books and additional publications on the following subjects : His- 
tory, ‘The Pennsylvania Series,” Copy Books, Music, Education, and Teaching. 









R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, Harrisburg, Pa. 














By J. C. FERNALD, By E. P. MAXWELL 
~ Editor of Students’ Standard Ss. Ss. S : 
THE Dictionary. " en A drill book on a new, 
Takes spelling lessons » || practical, and effective plan. 
CLASSIC from classic dictation, care- Peni pe No words below Third 
SPELLER fully graded. Selections ARD || Reader. Special drill on 
from over 150. classic SPELLER words grouped under A. 8S. 
weteere. Greek and Latin roots. 
Extra lists of words. Other groupings. 
| Part L, 15 cents Part H., 20 cents Price, 25 cents 





TOPICAL MANUAL OF HISTORY 


By ALEXANDER W. SMITH 
Cloth bound. Price, 60 cents 





192 pages. 7x11 inches in size. 


For teaching American history by the library method. This affords an opportunity to 
keep in a neat, compact form a record of each pupil's historical work. 


READING 


By AMY KAHN By MARY PROCTOR, 
HOURS For little first readers. STORIES The Children’s Astronomer. 
WITH pee por ap onan Colored OF A most charming book on 
NATURE First - 20 cents STARLAND the grandest subject. 
Second 25 cents Price, 50 cents 








WAKE ROBIN SERIES OF BIOGRAPHY 


By LUCY N. HOLTZCLAW 


Vol. I. (a second reader ), 30 cents. Vol. II. (a third reader ), 36 cents. 
fourth and fifth reader ), 48 cents. 


Send for catalogue of these and our other publications. 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MOONEY BLDG., BUFFALO 404 CHARLES BLOCK, DENVER 


Vol. III. (a 
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the first principles and developing logically a complete 
system. The first part deals with “obligation,”—private 
and public rights, duty, charity, selfishness, deity, and 
kindred topics; the second part treats of “organiza- 
tion,’—the individual, family, community, state, and 
church. The book presents high ideals of manhood, and 
the thought is noble and forceful. It is clear, direct, and 
reasonable. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, 

LL.D. In two volumes. New Edition. Imported by 

Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $5.00. 

A vast amount of erudition, the result of many years 
of patient study, is embodied in “The History of the 
Alphabet,” by Isaac Taylor, canon of York. This work, 
first published in 1883, had for some time been out of 
print when the new and less expensive edition was got- 
ten out. In his account of the origin and development 
of letters, Dr. Taylor shows that alphabets, like animals 
and plants, are transformed by the accumulation of 
minute, almost imperceptible, variations. has 
been no arbitrary invention or creation of letters, and 
the changes, instead of being accidental, as was formerly 
assumed, are the result of evolution according to fixed 
laws. In the development the fittest forms survive. We 
learn that the character of the writing and the forms of 
letters are influenced by the materials used,—with a 

_ square, angular script on stone, and a distinct style for 
clay, metal, palm-leaves, and parchment. The Chinese, 
with their brush, make upright, broad characters; the 
reed, the chisel, and the quill have distinctive influences 
on the making of letters. The travels of alphabets, as 
in the transmission of the Phoenician alphabet to Greece 
and of the Greek to the Scandinavian races, present an 
interesting study. Sometimes this is the effect of con- 
quest, of colonization, commercial intercourse, or re- 
ligion. ‘Local alphabets have a fascination for the in- 
vestigator not unlike that of local dialects for tae seeker 
after literary novelties. Thus we find that palaeography 
is not altogether a dry study of dead things, but has a 
scientific value and a unique interest. In these two vol- 
umes are set forth new theories and the results of origi- 
nal research that have been generally accepted as reli- 
able, and have placed Dr. Taylor among the great experts 
in this branch of scientific study. 





Edited by Rev. 


SHAKBSPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. 
Ginn & Co. 205 


Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. Boston: 

pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Dr. Hudson has provided an abundance of introductory 
and explanatory matter for his edition of ‘‘Julius Caesar’ 
in Ginn’s series of “Standard English Classics.” There 
is something individual about his comments that distin- 
guishes his work from the multitude of school editions. 
He seems to know Shakespeare intimately and discern- 
ingly, and he inspires the student with an active interest 
in the play, the characters, and the great author. He 
does not merely gather up the results of other annotators 
of Shakespeare, but shows an independence of thought 
and judgment that is justified by his long study of the 
author and the plays. The introduction deals with the 


history, date, and sources of the play, and discusses at 

considerable length the characters as Shakespeare por- 

trayed them, and as they figure in history. This, to- 
gether with selections from the histories of Plutarch, 

Merivale, and Froude given in the appendix, affords 

material for a fairly comprehensive view of the real 

Caesar. The somewhat picturesque style in which Dr. 

Hudson writes makes his introduction particularly in- 

teresting to read. The notes, given at the foot of the 

page, stimulate the pupil’s thought and appreciation, be- 
sides giving the necessary explanations, and at the end 
of the book are found critical notes on the text. 

THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 349 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Edward Rowland Sill had a delightful, refreshing per- 
sonality, which, in a quiet way, has made itself widely 
felt. His poems and prose writings appeared anony- 
mously for the most part, scattered here and there, and 
it is only since his death that we have come to know him, 
He wrote spontaneously, dashing off impromptu verses 
or bits of prose when the thought or the fancy moved 
him. Some friend has gathered up his prose, as his 
poems have been collected in three previous volumes. 
Most of the selections appeared in the Contributors’ Club 
of the Atlantic Monthly, whither the bright, informal 
tone of table talk attracted him. He is usually informal 
and brief, just putting into words a choice bit of thought 
or an observation on the life around him. Nature made 
a strong appeal to him, and he loved her. Literature 
and criticism, psychology and ethics claim a good share 
of his thought. Some of his titles show a distinctly in- 
dividual cast of mind; he writes about the left-over ex- 
pression of countenance, the free will of the bonfire, the 
bread-and-butter moments of the mind. We have had 
thoughts like his ourselves, and we like to recognize 
them in such attractive garb. We have a fellow feeling 
for the writer, and he in turn is very friendly. His-win- 
ning personality and his noble character are af least 
suggested in the selections from his correspondence, 
which form the introduction to the volume. Nor is his 
prose made up of careless fragments, for he has a charm- 
ing literary style, as polished as it is versatile. 





THE FINCH FIRST READER. By Adelaide V. Finch. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 145 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

“The Finch First Reader’ combines a great many ele- 
ments of attractiveness and usefulness. It is a neat, 
Ltretty book, with charming pictures. Its lessons consist 
of bright, interesting stories, which are much more in- 
spiring than the disjointed, pointless sentences in some 
readers. The sentences are simple, easy, and short, and 
new words are repeated frequently enough to make them 
familiar. The lessons are carefully and intelligently 
graded, and in subjects are appropriate to the seasons of 
the year in succession. Many bits of information are 
scattered through the pages, facts about birds, flowers, 
and other things in nature, about Washington, Longfel- 
low, and Lincoln. It gives us genuine satisfaction to ex- 
amine such a book and to recommend its use. 








NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL ror 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, 


Connected with Stern’s School of Languages of N. Y. City. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
I. Study of language and oe nage German or French. 
Il. Special drill in pronunciation (phonetics). 


Ill. Study of literature, 
IV. Study of methods of teaching modern languages. 


V. Practice in teaching. 
Course will begin October 1, 1900, and end June 1, Sellowing. 


Tuition fee for one language, $100. Students will be assisted to fin 
desirable boarding places. Board may be obtained from $6 upward. 
For farther particulars address, Stern’s of Languages of N. Y. 
City, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 


WORKS USED: 
‘* First Lessons in German,’’ by S1IGMON M. STERN, for grammar 
and conversation, and ‘*Studien und Plaudereien,’’ reader for 


beginners’ classes. 
‘*Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken’’ (Niebelungen, Parcival, 
Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde), by SIGMON M. STERN, for intermediate 
classes. 
*«Jung-Stillings Lebensgeschichte,’’ Edited by SiGMON M. STERN, 


for advanced classes. 
**Pirst Lessons in nae vg by BAPTISTE MERAS for grammar 


and conversation, and ‘‘ Etude Progressive de la Langue Frangaise,’’ 


reader for beginners’ classes. 
** Grammaire Frangaise,’’ by BAPTISTE MERAS, for intermediate 


and advanced classes. 
‘* Cing Histoires,’’ reader for intermediate or advanced students. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York, Publishers. 


THE N. Y. SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR GERMAN AND FRENCH, 
27 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Prominent Features. Most Approved Methods. Particular 
attention paid to the needs of each individual student. Teaches 
language and literature. Prepares for examinations. Courses 
may be begun at any-time throughout the year. For particulars 


address as above. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, 
= I 
MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 
Is in charge of Professor S. M. STERN this year. 


He will personally give instruction and illustrate methods of teach- 
ing modern Languages. Session begins July 10. Send for circular. 


Volta Bureau, 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge relating to the Deaf, 
WASHINGTON CITY. 

Bety, ALex. Mevvitie: Science of Speech, 50c. Faults of 
Speech, 60c. Elocutionary Manual, $1.50. Dictionary 
of Sounds, $1.50. Sounds and Their Relations, $2.00. 

Heven Ketter Souvenir, No. 2 (illustrated), $2.00. 

MARRIAGES OF THE Dear In America (statistical), $5.00. 

Histories or AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DeEarF (3 vols.), $10. 


Catalogue and Trade Terms upon application. 
Joun Hrrz, Superintendent. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW TEXT-BOOKS NOW READY 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 











By Tuomas Davipson, A.M., LL_D., author of “Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
Ideal,” “ Rousseau and Education According to Nature, 


$1.00, nez. 


This book is designed for use in Normal Schools, Professional Teachers’ Classes, and by 
It begins with early education and treats its growth and de- 


general students of the subject. 


” 


etc. I2mo0, 300 pages, 


An Outline of Physiography by JAcQuEs W. REpwaAy, F.R.G.S. 12mo, 380 pages. Elabo- 
rately illustrated with many colored maps and plates. 


$1.25, wet. 


The author is probably the best-known authority upon this subject in this country to-day. 
As the author of the “New Natural School Geographies” he is recognized not only as an 
authority, but for his ability in presenting the subject to young students. 


The book is designed 








ve’opment as an evolutionary process The personalities and infl1:nces of men who are classed 
as “ The Great Educators ” become the centres around which the hi. »ry is written and the pro- 
gressive tendencies of each period are brought out with distinctness and force. The final chapter 


is devoted to the future of education. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


By OLiver J. THATcHer, Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Assistant Professor of Modern History in the University 
12mo, 550 pages, $1.50, met. 














of Chicago. With Maps, Chronologica! Tables, etc. 


The great success which these two authors have attained in their two standard text-books 
for college use, “ Europe in the Middle Ages ” and “ Modern Europe,” is sufficient guarantee that 
this new book, prepared expressly for High Schools, will meet with the greatest favor. The 
method of treatment follows closely that of the earlier books, but is made much more elementary. 
The period covered is from the invasion of the Barbarians in the fourth cen.ury to the end of the 


nineteenth century. 





for use in High Schools, and promises to displace from use the present text-books in the subject. 
The intimate relations between Geology and Physical Geography are made prominent, while 
special attention is given to phenomena which may readily be observed and practically studied 


THE HOWELLS STORY BOOK 


A Collection of Stories for Young Children, by WiLLIAM DEAN HowELLs, selected and 
edited by Mary E. Burt, and illustrated by Mildred Howells for the 12th volume in 
the “Scribner Series of School Reading.” 12mo, 60 cents, met. 














Following the general idea of making the “ Scribner Series of School Reading” the means 
of bringing the finest specimens of our own American literature into the schools, the publishers 
have arranged for this book. The Christmas Stories of Mr. Howells, and many others in his in- 
imitable, natural vein, are a fountain from which children derive the truest and keenest delight. 
Miss Burt has co-operated with Mr. Howells in having the stories appear in their most attractive 
light to the children, and the illustrations add much to the fascination they will have. 





| HERAKLES; THE HERO OF THEBES 








And Other Heroes of the Myth. Adapted from the Second Book of the Primary School of Athens, Greece. 


“ Scribner Series of School Reading.” 12mo, 60 cents, net. 


While traveling in Greece, Miss Burt found the children of the Prim ary Sch vols 
enthusiastic, and she brought home a copy of the book, which she has now arran 


other Heroes of the Myth, the prowess and courage and untiring endurance of the men, render the 


place in educational literature. 


By MAry E. Burr and ZENAIDE RAGOZzIN. 11th volume in the 


reading these stories in the lower grades, the book being one used next above the primer. The interest was 
ged-as a second reading-book for our own schools. The rapidity of action in the stories of Herakles, Jason, and the 


characters worthy subjects of thought to young minds and have secured the stories a permanent 


The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


r¢ LITERATURE. 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 150 issues of uhabridged British 
and American masterpieces. With Introductions, Notes, and Historical and 
Biographical Sketches. Bound in paper and linen at prices from 15 to 60 
cents, net. 

The Hiawatha Primer. 
signed for use as the child’s first book in reading. 
147 pages ; cloth, 40 cents, net. 

The Riverside School Library. 50 volumes of literature chosen with the 
advice of the most prominent educators of this country. With Portraits, 
Illustrations, Biographieal Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. 
Bound in half leather at 75 cents and $1.00, net. 

Modern Classics. 34 volumes, pocket size. Each bound in cloth, about 310 
pages, 40 cents, net. The set, $11.56, express unpaid. 

American Poems; American Prose; Masterpieces of American Litera- 
ture; Masterpieces of British Literature. Complete selections. Each, 
$1.00, net. 

Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 volumes of Standard English Poetry. With 
Notes and Illustrations. Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents. 
College Requirements in English. For “Careful Study,” for 1900, 1901, 

1902, 1903, 1904, 1905. 672 pages, $1.00, net. 

Classic Translations. Students’ Editions of Bryant’s Iliad, Bryant’s Odyssey, 
Palmer’s Odyssey, and Cranch’s Ainid. Each, $1.00, net. Also Palmer’s 
Antigone, More’s Prometheus Bound, and Harris’s Two Tragedies of Seneca: 
Medea; The Daughters of Troy. Each, 75 cents. 


BOOKS ABOUT LITERATURE. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. Revised Hdition, 35c., net ; 
Botta’s Hand-Book of Universal Literature. Revised LHdition, with 
Index, $2.00, net ; Adams’s Dictionary of American Authors, $3.00 ; 
Bates’s Talks on Writing English, and Talks on The Study of 
of Literature. Each, $1.50; Burt’s Literary Landmarks, 75 cents, and 
many others. 


HISTORY AND CIVIL COVERNMENT. 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. With Topical Analysis, 
Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by Franx A. HI 1, 
formerly Headmaster of the Cambridge (Mass.) English High School. $1.00, 
net. 

Fiske’s Civil Government 
pared by Frank A. Hint. 


Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and de- 
By Florence Holbrook. 


in the United States. With Questions pre 


$1.00, net. 











NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By J. N. Larnep, Editor and Com- 
iler of ‘History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” With Topical Analyses, 
search Questions, and Bibliographical Notes by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. Crown 8vo, half leather, $1.25, net. To be 
ready in the early summer. 
Norre.—The first five chapters of Larned’s History of England now ready. Paper, 15 cents. 
Correspondence solicited. ; 





° 


ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By W. F. Webster, Principal of the East Side High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Crown 8vo, 
half leather. To be ready in the early summer. 

This book is the development of the ideas contained in a paper on the study of English, in- 
cluding an outline of a course of study, presented by Mr. W. F. Webster at the Washington 
meeting in 1898 of the Secondary Department of the National Educational Association. 

The College Entrance Committee of the Association recommends in the report made at Los 
Angeles in July, 1899, a course of study, of which it says, ‘The main points are in accordance 
with the paper presented by Mr. Webster at Washington.” 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 


Edited by Estetite M. Hurt. 
Issues of the Riverside Art Series for the present school year :— 


No. 1, Raphael (October), No. 3, Michelangelo (Febuary). 
No, 2, Rembrandt (December). No. 4, Jean ramen oe A Millet (April). 


Each issue, with 16 reproductions of representative pictures of the artist and interpretative 
text: Paper, 30 cents, net; cloth, 40 cents, net. Subscription price for the four issues in 


paper, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50. 
The Riverside Art Series is a good preparation or substitute for FOREIGN TRAVEL. It 


appeals to TEACHERS OF ART asa text; to TEACHERS OF LITERATURE as supple- 
mentary reading; and to all others who wish to have at hand the most important things in and 
about art. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. 


By Olive Thorne Miller. School Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations in color, and many 
other illustrations. Sq. 12mo, 60 cents, net, 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS. 


With 15 full-page, col- 


By John Burroughs. Notes on the more common small mammals. 
Sq. 12mo, $1.00. 


ored illustrations from Audubon, and a colored frontispiece from life. 
To be ready in the early autumn. 


CORN PLANTS. 


THEIR USES AND WAYS OF LIFE. By Frederick LeRoy Sargent. A clear account of 
the six important grain plants of the world,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize. 
With numerous illustrations, 12mo, 75 cents. 





Descriptive Circulars of the Books mentioned above, and of many others suitable for School, College, and Library use, will be sent to any address on application. Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Brumbaugh’s 
Standard Readers. 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., . 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Penasylvania. 


A NEW ENGLAND ENDORSEMENT. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, GERTRUDE EDMUND, PRINCIPAL. 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Please accept my thanks for the package of books you sent me. 


The Brumbaugh Readers are models of what good taste and a wide knowledge of 
literature can accomplish. The illustrations are original in treatment and show the true 
artistic spirit. The stories told and the selections chosen are admirably adapted to 
children’s needs. Our primary children are delighted with the stories in the first three 
books, because the characters speak and act; they are real boys and girls. 

To a Teacher of English, these primary books are an inspiration ; to the teacher of 
elocution, they furnish the best material for the development of expression; to the 


teacher of ethics, they are rich in suggestion. : 
I consider the Brumbaugh series the best available readers for practical schoolroom 


work. 
Very truly yours, 


January 5, 1900. GERTRUDE EDMUND. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, ‘ 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Williams & Rogers’ 
Commercial Publications 


Have secured a wide introduction into the progressive schools 
of the country. ‘They are especially adapted for use in com- ° 
mercial high schools, and in the commercial department of 
regular high schools, union schools, and academies. 


THE BOOKKEEPING 
Publications are especially popular, owing to the many dis- 
tinctive practical features which they possess. ‘ Office Routine 
and Bookkeeping,” the latest of these works, is in use in many 
of the leading high schools of New England, including those of 
Boston, Somerville, Cambridge, Haverhill, Melrose, New Haven, 
Woonsocket, Holyoke, and Bangor. 


A DESCRIPTIVE 


Catalogue of the above mentioned publications will be sent 
- free to any Teacher or School Officer. 


Williams & Rogers, 


PUBLISHERS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
134 South Ave. 
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Winnepesaukee Summer School 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


“¥ SECOND YEAR & 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycHoLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and MrTHODS; for general students 


Botany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. 
LARUY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WEIRS, N. %. 


n 





Pror. CHARLES L. Curtis, Mgr. Secondary Department. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The mid-summer meeting of this asso- 
ciation will be held in Charleston on 
Thursday afternoon, July 12. The place 
of meeting will be announced from the 
platform of the General Association. 

Programme : Address, ‘* The Mission ot 
the Educational Press in America,” by D. 
M. Geeting, editor Indiana School Journal. 
Discussion by B. C. Caldwell, president 
Louisiana state normal school, Natchi- 
toches,.editor Louisiana School Review, 
and H. R. Pattengill, editor Michigan 
School Moderator, followed by general 
discussion by the members. Executive 
session—Following the open meeting will 
be an executive session for the transaction 
of business and the consideration of topics 
of general interest to the publishers of 
educational journals. George P. Brown, 
president; H. R. Pattengill, secretary and 
treasurer. Ff 


DONE IN A JIFFY. 





A WEARISOME TASK SOLVED. 

In choosing a place at which to spend 
one’s vacation, Northern New England 
holds out a greater variety of environ- 
ments than any other section of the coun- 
try. Within its territory the vacation 
seeker finds mountain resorts, the com- 
forts of which are all that could be de- 
sired, while the seashore of New England 
is famous for its healthfulness, and its 
lake are scenic gems, the like of which is 
seldom found. 

To reach these pleasure and recreation 
regions is not difficult. for the train ser- 
vice which the Boston & Maine railroad 
places at the disposal of the tourist is fre- 
quent, fast, and at convenient hours. 

If you desire to learn of New England, 
the most effectual and interesting litera- 
ture obtainable is the trio of publications 
issued by the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston, Mass., entitled “Among the Moun- 
tains,” “All Along Shore,” and “Lakes 
and Streams,” which are sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of two cents in stamps 


for each book, together with a “Summer 
Tour Book” (which is sent free), which 
tells the hows and wheres of vacationing. 
Send for them; they are just what you 
want. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL. 





The secretary of the Massachusetts state 
board of education says: “One well-recog- 
nized fact is this, that the high school 
exerts a powerful stimulus for good upon 
the schools below. It holds up before the 
young ideas of higher and _ broader 
scholarship; it is the gateway to other- 
wise inaccessible realms beyond; it ap- 
peals to the ambition of the young; it 
appeals to this ambition at a critical time, 
when it is important that inferior ambi- 
tions shall be forestalled ; it is a golden 
strand in that interest which holds the 
young up to a scholarly endeavor. 1k fits 
in with the thought that noble inspiration 
comes from above, not from below; that 
normal children respond better, not when 
they are pushed from beneath, but when 
they are drawn from on high. The long- 
ing for higher things thus aroused, chil- 
dren do better in the lower schools; they 
are more readily guided; uhey hold to a 


definite course more steadily. Indeed, it 
is as true of the mind as of any ship that 
sails the seas, that it must have momen- 
tum to obey its helm. If this ambition to 
attend the high school is, in some 
measure, imitative—a mere spirit to do as 
others do—it is, in a larger measure, a 
spirit to study for study’s sake, or for the 
rewards that study brings. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that school committees, 
with scarcely an exception, should bear 
witness to the bracing influence of a good 
high school upon the grades below, ex- 
perience thus confirming what theory 
would lead one to expect.”’ 





SONG SPARROWS. 





BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 





The nightingale, the hermit thrush, 
Beyond the common ear, is rare, remote,— 
All hear the sparrow in the wayside bush, 
Few, tingling, catch the far-off mystic note. 

Sing! sweetly sing, O little bird! 
Untroubled by the thronging feet of men; 
Our throbbing hearts, by careless meas- 
ures stirred, 
The tender lilt of love repeat again. 





State Normal School, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For Women Only. 


Most homelike and healthful conditions. 
Pupils in the regular course have twelve 
weeks’ teaching and observation in the 
Practice School, besides assisting and sub- 
stituting in outside schools. 

The new department of Household Arts 
has a course of two years. This course offers 
an unsurpassed training for teaching cook- 
ing in schools and for high grade institu- 
tional work. Cooking is taught with the 
allied sciences of Chemistry, Bacteriology, 
Physiology, and Biology. Pupils in this de- 
partment have an unequaled opportunity for 
teaching. They have two years of observ- 
ation and teaching, each senior teaching a 
class for one year. Entrance examinations 
June 28, 29; September 11, 12, 1900. 


For catalogues address 


HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 








A VERITABLE TRIUMPH! 





THE EAGLE VERTICAL PENS 
Have been conceded to be the best made, and are used more extensively than all others. 


FOR 
FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING 


No. 1, MEDIUM POINT. 
No. 2, MEDIUM FINE POINT. 
No. 4, EXTRA FINE POINT. 


FOR 


FOR 
FLEXIBLE WRITING 


No. 5, FINE MEDIUM POINT. 
No. 6, EXTRA FINE POINT. 


FOR 
SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING 


No. 7 FINE POINT. 
No. 8, EXTRA FINE POINT. 


SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 170 AND 570 FOR PRIMARY, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, FOR ADVANCED OR HIGHER GRADES. 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


OVER 1,000 STYLES OF PENCILS, COLORED PENCILS, PENHOLDERS, AND RUBBER ERASERS, 


Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 








You will find it greatly to your advantage. 


HAGLE PHNCIL COMPANY, 


Works: 
703 TO 725 EAST 13TH STREET. 


NEW YORK. 


Office and Salesroom: 
377 AND 379 BROADWAY. 
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Twentieth Century Text-Books 





Do not select your text-books on the following named subjects until you have seen 


JORDAN & KELLOGG’S ANIFMAL LIFE 





HENDERSON & WOODHULL’S PHYSICS 





YOUNG’S ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
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All to be published in August. Write the publishers for full particulars. 





The first volumes of the TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 
—McLaughlin’s History of the American Nation, Coulter’s Bot- 
anies, and the English Texts — were published last year. 
the cities and states that have already adopted some or all of them 
are: Mew ‘ork, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., State of 
Washington, State of Kansas, Boston, Newark, Detroit, Chicago, Columbus, 
Hartford, New Haven, and many others. 


Among 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ing at Los Angeles last year. The Report gives the results of long and (4 
careful study of the problem of secondary education by experienced and ¢ 
$ 


competent instructors. A copy will be sent on request. 





D). APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. Chicago, London 
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TEXT-BOOKS meet the up-to- 
date demand for improved methods and material for high school work. 
They are in harmony with the recommendations of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements, in their final report, at the N. E. A meet- 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW DE X'T-BOoOKS 
TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A THREE-VOLUME SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR CLASS USE 














TS 
RALPH S. TARR, B.S, F.G.S.A., anp FRANK M. McMURRY, PhD. 
Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University 
VOLUME = 1.—Home Geocrarpny anp THE EArtu as A WHOLE. Price, 60 cents 
iat FOR EARLY GRADES An 
Unique VOLUME II —Norrnu America. Ready ‘ 
in VOLUME IIIl.—Oruer Continents anno a Review oF THE Wuo ce Sunsect. Jn Preparation Interesting 
STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES and 
Matter Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. Valuable 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis for all study of : 
Arrangement Gobgriphy: . f Introduction 
and Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. to the 
dedty ee ate sen grows regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditions fur- 
> a nish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location of cities, etc. Stud of 
Presentation Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not overburdened with y 
- useless detail. Geography 


Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 
Typographical work unsurpassed. 
The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 
OOnN TEBN TS 
Part [ —HOMEHE GEOGRAPHY 


The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers. Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. Industry and Commerce, Government. Maps. References to Books, etc. 


. Part 11.—THE EARTH AS 4 WAOLE 


Form and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within the Earth and Its Effects. The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America, The 
United States: New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern States; Central States, Western States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries 
South of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, The East Indies. Philipp'nes, and uther Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix. 


The remiuining Volumes in this Series are: 


Volume Il. NORTH AMERICA, Ready. Volume Ill. EUROPE AND THE OTHER CONTINENTS, / preparation. 


COMMENTS 


Superintendent of Schools, Superintendent of Education, Superintendent of Schools, 
South Hadley, Mass. State of Vermont Waterbury, Ct. 

‘*T am delighted with tis many bright features. ‘* The thanks of all teachers and other educators are due ‘s A beautiful volume. Iliustrations are of the best. 
In subject matter and detail it is the best ele- The Macmillan Company for having brought out such an The maps are masterpieces; better than most 
mentary book which has come to my knowledge.” excellent book as the first book of home geography by Tarr maps of twice their size. A book of convenient size 

A. L. BarBour. and McMurry. It is another move toward improving the with all the advantages of the larger books.” 
; art of teaching this subject.” Hon. Mason S. Stone. B. W. Tinker. 





THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


T 
IMPORTANT FEATURES Ill, CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A 


f. CHILD LIFE—-A First Reader. These books have been planned to improve upon the exist- 
Price, 25 cents ing school readers in several respects. The most conspicuous Third Reader. Almost Ready 
improvements that they possess are : — 
Il. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A Reading matter more interesting to the child. IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A 


, ap ae Easier lessons for first and second year. 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Superior pictoria) and mechanical effect. 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 


A Short History of the United States for School Use 


By EDWARD CHANNING 
Professor of History in Harvard University, author of * Students’ History of the United States,” etc. 


12mo. Half Leather. Price, 90 cents 


125 pp. of text, with maps and illustrations, a table of dates, a marginal analysis, an apparatus of questions and suggestions to teachers, the Constitution of the 


United States, and an index. 
The aim of this book is to provide a brief, clearly written account of the founding and development of the United States, to be used as a text for school use, in connection with a 
limited amount of parallel reading and topical work. Twelve colored inset maps, and about forty black-and-white maps printed in the text, nave been provided. These have been made from 


the author’s sketches or copied from early drawings. 


Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents 








FIRST VOLUME IN 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of JOHN COPELAND KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latin in the Phillips Exeter Academy. 


TWENTY LIVES 

Edited by JOHN EDMUND BARSS, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 
The Praefatio, and the Lives of Miltiades, The Lives of Pelopidas, Agesilaus, Phocion, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon, Timoleon, Hamilcar, Hannibal, and Cato have 
Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, been edited with foot-notes, for more rapid reading 


Dion, Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Epaminondas or for sight reading. The vocabulary, however, 
covers both divisions of the text. 


Cloth. xiv-+ 315 pp. Maps and Illustrations. Price, go cents. 

There are Exercises in Writing Latin based on the 
text, and simple Word-groups for the study of word-for- 
mation and to aid in the acquisition of a vocabulary. 

References are given to the grammars of Allen 
and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve, Hark- 


have been fully edited. Ses seal Sitepie: 
66 Fifth Ave. THE MACMILLAN COM PANY Tremont Bldg. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 


New Work 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

July 2-10: Connecticut Valley Summer 
Institute, Northampton, Mass. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NES ENGLAND STATES 
MAINE. 

WATERFORD. The teachers of the 
Waterford schools met at the home of the 
superintendent, A. B. Libby, Junel. Sey- 
eral papers were read by the teachers, 
and methods of school work were infor- 
mally discussed. A teachers’ association 
was formed, which adjourned to meet Fri- 
day evening, June 15.——North Waterford 
is to erect a new school building. It is to 
be a thoroughly modern building of two 
rooms; a basement under the entire build- 
ing, and it is to be heated by a furnace. 

BRUNSWICK. G. S. Callender, who 
has been an instructor in economics at 
Harvard for the past two years, has been 
appointed a professor in Bowdoin College, 
and will begin his duties next year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


EASTHAMPTON. Dr. William Carey 
Joslin, principal of the Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute at Fort Plain, N. Y., is to transfer 
his school to Easthampton and unite with 
Williston, and become master of one of 
the school’s cottages. 

HOLYOKE. Wilson L. Gill of New 
York City has interviewed Superintendent 
Nash relative to his “school city,”’ which 
he wishes to assist in introducing into the 
schools of Holyoke. The proposition is a 
somewhat novel one to most people, but 
Mr. Gill claims it has passed the experi- 
mental stage. It is certainly exciting the 
interest of educators, both here and in 
other countries. It is in successful opera- 

tion in Philadelphia, in the New Plant 
normal school in New York state, and in 
some other places. The “school city” is 


the organization of each school in a city 
into a municipal government, closely pat- 
terning after the government of the city 
in which the school chances to be. Each 
room of the building represents a ward, 
and the full municipal programme, begin- 
ning with the primaries, is carried out. 
The different schools eventually form a 
“school state,” and the schools of the 
county it is planned to make a “school 
nation.” In the “school city” a mayor 
and other city officials are elected; it is 
no play, for they are elected for a pur- 
pose. As far as possible, all the govern- 
ment of that school building is intrusted 
to the governing board of aldermen, and 
the enforcement of order to the chief of 
police and his deputies. After the first 
election a code of laws for the government 
of the “school city” is drawn up, and, 
after being approved by the teacher, is 
submitted to the entire “school city” for 
ratification. Mr. Gill says that such a 
code is generally adopted by a unanimous 
vote. Thenceforward those who trans- 
gress the laws are brought to justice oy 
the school police and dealt with by the 
school police court. In the full develop- 
ment of the system there is even a su- 
preme court bench, with chief justice. 
The position of the teacher might be 
thought by some to be a peculiar one; but 
the teacher stands in an analogous rela- 
tion to the “school city,” as the governor- 
general of Canada, for instance. In 
effect, the teacher says to the .pupils: 
“Order must be preserved; the instruction 
for which you attend school must be car- 
ried on, and the school work must be 
done. If, however, you choose to take the 
preservation of law and order in hand, so 
far as you succeed I will stand one side 
and only exercise authority as is neces- 
sary to accomplish those ends.” For the 
real end of school life is the training of 
the mind, the obtaining of information, 
and the development of the soul; -and this 
system, which throws upon the children 
the responsibility, in large measure, of se- 
curing the conditions by which these 
things are obtained, has a wonderful 
effect in developing a feeling of citizen- 


ship. 
CONNECTICUT. 

STAMFORD. Superintendent Willard, 
has been re-engaged at a salary of $2.500. 
George F. Kettell, teacher of natural sci- 
ence and mathematics in the high school, 
has resigned. His successor is Frank E 
Wing, a recent grauuate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. His salary will be $850. 

SOUND BEACH. Sound Beach resi- 
dents have voted to erect a schoolhouse 
on the site of the present one, at a cost 
of $18,000. A handsome modern structure 
has been planned. 

LAKEVILLE. A teachers’ meeting 
was held in Lakeville June 8. Those who 
participated in the exercises were J. E. 
Marvin, who spoke on “Seven Years’ Ex- 
perience,” and C. D. Hine, who spoke on 
“The Training of Teachers.” a 

NEW BRITAIN. The programme of 
the semi-centennial of the New Britain 
high school is as follows: Address, Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Hadley of Yale, upon 
“Preparation for Citizenship’: address. 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis of Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn, upon “A Man’s Value 
in Society”; address, Superintendent S&S. 
T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass.. upon 
“Things in a Community Which Make for 
Good Schools”: musie. Anllo Club: ad- 
dresses hy President P. J. Marklev and 
Secretarv R © Hibbard of the school 
board, Mayer “-™uel Bassett, Professor 
D. N. Camp "ncipal Marcus White of 
the normal school, and ex-Mayor R. J. 
Vanee. 

NEW HAVEN. Principal George B. 
Hurd of the Winchester school has re- 
siened. Mr. Hurd has filled the posic.on 
of supervisor acceptably for fourteen 
years. and has become close'y ‘dontified 
with the educational features of the city 
He is one of the officers of the Te°cers’ 
Annuity Guild. Mr. Hurd is a estrone 
educator, and all his friends unite im the 
hove that he will not be fore°d to go out- 
side this state to obtain a position. 















A Brain Preservative. 


A Complete Restorative 
of the Bodily Functions. 
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+, CROSBY'S VIT HITE 

ay ALIZED PHOSPHITES 
. Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 

; and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
sxtaeetios, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 

-t his vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

ive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 


give endurince for mental labor without exhaustion. 

rot ALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 

honda phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 

: contains no enenetis or tak by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
cnosey's Sekt ent Bia amie wert . * Jurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
he best remedy known for cold i 6 Prepared 

head, sore throat, and influenza. Tt does bows 7 0. my mm, 
contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of only by ° . 
any description. By mail, 50 cents. New York City. 


f not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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SPECIALTY CHRONIC DISEASES / 


Men xe Women 


Suffering from Chronic Diseases 
are Invited to 


WRITE TO 
DR. PIERCE 


and Consult Him by Letter Free 
of Charge. : 
All communications are held as sacredly 
confidential and all answers are 
sent in plain envelopes, with- 
out printing upon them. 


Adiress DR, R. V. PIERCE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. At the monthly meeting 
of the Male Teachers’ Association, held 
June 7 in the hall of the board of educa- 
tion, Robert C. Ogden of the firm of John 
Wanamaker delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on “Some Business Aspects of Pub- 
lic School Education.” In the course of 
his remarks he advised that, in teaching 
mathematics, the simple principles of ad- 
dition, multipleation, subtraction, and 
division should be learned thoroughly, in- 
stead of the advanced work. He also 
urged the importance of teaching pupils 
to write perfect English. The discussion 
which followed was participated in by 
President Chatfield, Mr. Goodrich, Mr. 
Daniels, and others. A feature of the 
evening was the admirable singing by the 
high school glee club and fifty boys from 
Mr. Purcell’s school. A military song, a 
comic quartette, patriotic and _ school 
songs made up the musical programme. 
Thomas B. O’Neil had charge of the 
music. The evening was greatly enjoyed 
bv those present.——A gift of $100.000 to Co- 
lumbia University has been made known. 
The donor’s name is withheld. The 
money is to be used to establish a stu- 
dents’ hall to be devoted to the purposes 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
—— State Superintendent Skinner of New 
York, in his annual report, deals with the 
two fundamental views taken of educa- 
tion; the one that it should be solely for 
practical utility, to qualify the pupil for 
the business of life, the other that it 
should be disciplinary, aiming at mind 
improvement merely. Superintendent 
Skinner takes the utilitarian view that a 
state should encourage broader training 
on scientific and technical lines, adapted 
to practical affairs. He thinks the col- 
leges and universities should establish 
commercial and technical courses. For 
sanitary reasons he thinks that the state 
should supply text-books free instead of 
loaning them to pupils, and he advocates 
the requirement of educational qualifica- 
tions for school directors. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The names of the fac- 
ulty. whose duties will begin at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati September 1, 1900. 
are: Professor of physics, Professor Louis 


Trenchard Moore, B. §S., Ph.D.; salary, 
$2,000. Professor of history, Merrick 
Whitcomb, A. B., Ph.D.; salary, $2,000. 
Professor of Greek, Joseph Edward 


Harry, A. B., Ph.D.: salary, $2,200. Pro- 
fessor of English, BE. M. Brown, Ph.D.; 


salary, $2,500. Professor of mathematics, 
Harris Hancock, A. B., Ph.D.; salary, 
$2,500. Professor of Latin, John Miller 
Burnam, A. B., Ph.D.; salary, $2,500, 
Professor of economics and civics, Freder- 
ick Charles Hicks, A. B., Ph.D.; salary, 
$2,500. Professor of Germanic languages, 
Max Poll, Ph.D.; salary, $2,500. Profes- 
sor of civil engineering, Harry T. Cory, 
M. C. B., and M. M. B. in EB. E,; salary, 
$2,500. Professor of astronomy, J. G. 
Porter, Ph.D.; salary, $2,500. Professor 
of philosophy, W. R. Benedict, A. M.; 
salary, $2,500. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Newton A. Wells, who has 
just completed the mural decorations for 
the library for the University of Illinois, 
has been elected head of the art depart- 
ment of the Chicago Institute, the Blaine 
normal school and academy.——The fac- 
ulty of the summer session of the Chicago 
normal school, which represents all de- 
partments of school work, is a strong one. 
It is composed of members of the regular 
faculty of that school. Wach teacher is a 
specialist in his or her own department, 
and will, therefore, give particular atten- 
tion to subject-matter for study. The 
following names are found in the faculty: 
Methods in number, William M. Giffin; 
psychology and child study, Colin A. 
Scott; nature study, Dudley Grant Hays; 
history and literature, Viola Deratt; 
speech and oral reading, Virginia Free- 
man; kindergarten, Elizabeth Harrison; 
sociology of school management and 
school instruction, Henry W. Thurston; 
methods in primary grades, Sarah E. 
Griswold; geography, Rose Mullay; vocal 
music, Marcella Reilly; art expression, M. 
Bertha Hintz; constructive work, Edward 
F. Worst; physical training and aesthetic 
dancing, Lura Sanborn; history of educa- 
tion, Andrew Hogan; algebra and geom- 
etry, William Schoch. The direct man- 
agement of the school is in charge of an 
executive committee, composed of Wil- 
liam M. Giffin, principal, Dudley Grant 
Hays, manager, William Schoch, secretary 
and treasurer, Viola Deratt, and Marcella 
Reilly. 

CLYDE. The closing exercises of the 
Clyde grammar school were held June 19. 
Jeorge W. Wilson, president of the board 
of education, presented the certificates to 
the graduating class. 

TENNESSEE. 

HUMBOLDT: The first meeting of the 
West Tennessee Educational Association 
was held at Humboldt on May 22 and 23. 
The attendance was good, and the meet- 
ing was successful in every way. This as- 
sociation is composed of fine material, and 
is sure to accomplish much good. The new 
officers are: President, E. L. Mendenhall; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Lyde P. Thomas, C. 
B. Ijams, and H. T. Hanks; secretary and 
treasurer, H. L. Higgs; executive commit- 
tee, R. L. Bynum, S. S. Featherstone, and 
Vernon Grizzard. 

MARYVILLE. The next meeting of 
the East Tennessee Education Association 
will be held at Maryville August 7 to 9. 
A good programme has been published in 
pamphlet form. For information write to 
Superintendent Ed A. Vaught, president, 
or Professor A. R. Hickam, secretary, 
both at Dandridge, Tenn. 

NEBRASKA. 

Two Nebraska school men have just 
published books that will interest all 
teachers of the state. Schuyler W. Mil- 
ler’s volume of Western verse, “‘A Gallery 
of Farmer Girls,’ and Harry Graves 
Shedd’s book of Nebraska short stories 
have met with flattering success through- 
out the Trans-Mississippi country owing 
to their true, strong, Western flavor. 

Superintendent W. B. Backus, who has 
had charge of the Chadron schools for 
two years, has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Bellevue schools at Pittsburg, 
Pa., at a salary of $2,000 a year. 

Superintendent J. W. Dinsmore, after 
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CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the “est 
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WHY 


WHY have the press and 





Has the STANDARD DICTIONARY been so highly honored in all countries? 
Did the Queen of England order it for the royal library at Windsor ? 

Did the President of France present.a Sevres vase to the publishers ? 

Did the Suttan of Turkey confer a decoration in honor of the Standard Dictionary ? 
Have nearly all the great rulers of Europe procured the Standard Dictionary ? 
Have many experts of the United States 
WHY have professors of all the great Universities and Colleges proclaimed its su 
lic of the whole English-speaking world joined in giving highest praise to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary ? 
WHY is the sale of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary rapidly approaching a half million copies? 


WHY IS IT EVERYWHERE CONCEDED THAT THE 


wagnats STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Is the most complete, most reliable, most authoritative, most convenient Dictionary of the English Language in existence? 


riority ? 


vernment declared it their favorite authority ? 





1900 SUBSCRIP- 
TION EDITION 











BECAUSE 


—in all 304,000 vocabulary terms. 
surpasses all of its riva 


ever complied.” 


criticising Dr. Sheldon. 


shams; feigns; hence he is a hypocrite. 


BECAUSE 


BECAUSE It is a work throughout of 250 of the world’s 
leading scholars and specialists in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

THE INDEPENDENT, New York, says: ‘ They represent 


a greater variety and a larger amount of expert ability in 
all departments than was ever before assembled on any one 


dictionary.” 
B ECAUS A new and valuable system of group indexes 
enables anyone to find thousands of words and 
definitions in the Arts, Trades, Sciences, etc., that otherwise could 
not be located except by one already familiar with them. 


It contains 79,000 more words than any other Dictionary of the 
English language - 179,000 more than any single-volume dictionary 


THE SUN, New York, oe: ‘* As regards its vocabulary, this die ionary far 
s.’”’ 


THE ATHENAUM, London, says: “ Its vocabulary is the most encyclopedic 


EXAMPLES OF CORRECT AND INCORRECT USES OF WORDS. 


** Everybody who pretends to believe in Christianity is a hypocrite.’’—An infidel editor is made up of expectation and desire; we may desire what we do not expect; we 


Accidentally true! One ‘pretends to believe” when he professes what he does nat believe; 


It is the most convenient dictionary for practical use, the most 
common meaning of the word being 
order,the rarerand obsolete meanings. 


BECAUSE 


come, providing 


ive first; then, in their 
eetymology is given last. 


BECAUS The many full-page colored plates and the 
thousands of smaller illustrationsare marvels 


of exquisite art work and definitive value. The Atlas of the World, 
with 88 pages of the best colored maps, is a most practical and 
useful feature. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, London, says: * The colored 

plates are truly masterpieces of lithographic art.”’ 
BECAUSE Disputed spellings and pronunciations have 

been dealt with by the leading philologists and 

masters of English in the American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and Indian Universities. 


may ex t what we do not desire; we hope for what 
Do not oe ut a new beginner, Finatly-he grew worse, and then h 
does not rain, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Boston, says : 
mirable, so truly popular, that it is astounding it has never been thought of 


and put into play before.”’ 


FINALLY, WHY SHOULD WOU HAVE A COPY IN YOUR HOME, YOUR OFFICE, YOUR CLASSROOM ? 


It is the best guide to the correct use of words in English speech 
and writing; giving tens of thousands of nice discriminations in 
ou A P op ennises of words; 
Tepositions; correcting faults in pronunciation and diction, and presenting ace 

ntelligibly the standard of English speech as used in the most refined circles, 60 tite aen 


explaining and illustrating the use of 


we both desire and expect. 


en he died.’’ will 


“ This simple change is so ad- 


B ECAUSE The proper use of capitals has been indicated, 
‘ and the compounding of words has been, for 
the first time, reduced to a scientific system.” 
THE ATHEN ZUM, London, ange : ‘* The treatment of com- 
pounds is systematic and satisfactory.” 
BECA USE There are innumerable other exclusive merits 
4 . : and practical conveniences which distinguish 
The Stan lard Dictionary 1900 Edition, and place it far ahead of all 
others as THE dictionary for all people. 
THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET, London, says: “ The excel- 
lences of this bookare so bewildering that whatever might 
be said of them thee would be as much remaining to be 








THE GRAPHIC London, says: ‘‘If the reader requires a 
word,and can not recall it, be has but to turn to the branch 
to which it belongs, and the chances are that he will find a 


list of the principal terms used in the trade or business.”’ speaking world.” 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says: “‘ So thoroughly have 
disputed spellings and pronunciations been dealt with that 
we have a consensus of the best judgment of the English- 


said. To say that it is perfect in form and scope is not 
extravagance of praise, and to say that it is the most valu- 
— dictionary of the English language is but to repeat the 
obvious.”’ 














SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERI1S 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 























TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “ENGLISH READINGS.” 


Lewis’s Specimens of the Forms of Discourse. 
Institute, 





Professor in Lewis Chicago. 


By Epwix Hersertr Lewis, Associate 
viii. + 367 pp. 1l6mo. 60 cents, net. 
Specimens of the chief forms of prose composition in comparatively brief 
compass. Especial attention is given to practical exposition, The nature 
of the selections and the editorial matter commend the volume for courses 
where time is lacking for the use of more than one text-book. 


Tennyson: The Princess. 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and analytic questions, by 1. A. Suerman, Professor 
in the University of Nebraska, and editor of ‘‘ Macbeth.” Ixi.4+185 pp.  16mo. 


60 cents, net. 
The editorial treatment of this poem aims to provide the teacher with a 
craded and systematic approach to literature from both the interpretative 


and the constructive side. 

HENRY L. ROSS, Worcester Academy, Mass.: It has proved very satisfactory. 
Professor Sherman’s books seem to me most admirable in their thought — compelling 
and interpretative aspects; points of view too often slighted in our literature. 

- DR. ROBERT P. 8ST. JOHN, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.: It is 
the most stimulating and suggestive edition that I have everseen. Like all the rest of 
the books of the series, it is scholarly. 

PROF. F. H. GREEN, State Normal School, Wert ( hester, Pa.: Like all the 
works editea by Professor Sherman, it is admirably prepared, and! shal! aim to use it 
in my classes at the earliest opportunity. 








An entirely New Edition from New Plaies of CHAMPLIN’s 


Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Persons and Places. 
$2.50, 





With new buckram binding and numerous illustrations. 958 pp. retail. 


Half Leather, $3.00, retadi. 
The present edition is a thorough revision and correction of the text, which 
has been collated with the best authorities and brought down to date. More 





than five hundred new articles have been added, and about three-quarters 
of the illustrations are new. 


’ . . 
The Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Common Things is 4 companion 
to the above. 850 pp. $2.50. Half Leather, $3.00. 
c c cati : There ji ecessity of waiting to 
The Ne England Journal of Education: There is no necessity ¢ . 

be ready to accumulate’a library befure putting these two valuable books into a 8c hool- 
room or home collection, tor, more than any other books yet written for the young, 
they are a library of themselves. Every child in America should have them. “~ 
teachers should say 80, and will, if they examine them. In elementary schools such a 
work of reference, accessible to all pupils, would work wonders 


The Publishers’ new Catalogues free on appination. 


DBenry Holt & Co. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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The Crocker Fountain Pen. ies 
“A PEN WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Pen COMPLETE 2/3 SIZE. 


INK RESERVOIR AND FILLER 


It requires no glass fillers; it fills itself. It does not blot nor soil the fingers. It is a marvelous 
combination of strength, beauty, durability, and simplicity. Fitted with a superb gold pen, it makes 
writing a delight. Send for circular, or remit #2.00 for a very satisfactory pen. 

TEACHERS will find selling the CROCKER PEN an easy and profitable business for vacation or 


permanent work, Ask for wholesale prices. 
SETH S. CROCKER, THE CROCKER PEN CO., 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Treas. and Manager. 





The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragmenis, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 
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having been re-elected at Beatrice, de- 
cided to accept a call to Berea College, 
Kentucky, where he will have charge of 
the normal department. Berea College is 
a growing institution, with a substantial 
endowment. It already has an enroll- 
ment exceeding 500, and has taken sev- 
eral of the best school men from Ne- 
braska and Kansas, including former 
President Fairchild of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and former Principal 
Marsh of Pawnee City, Neb. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 
Miss Louise Trimble returned home 
from Natchitoches Saturday afternoon. 
She resigned her position in the .aculty of 


the state normal school with the view of 
taking a course of study in New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charles H. Mebane, superintendent of 
public instruction in North Carolina, has 
been chosen president of Catawba Col- 

, lege in Newton, that state, to succeed Dr. 
J. C. Clapp, resigned. 








WILLIAM Mc ANDREW. 





Mr. McAndrew’s parents, both of whom 
were of humble means, came to America 
in 1849 and settled in Ypsilanti, Mich. A 
natural talent for nursing, an eager appe- 
tite for study, and a keen foresight of the 
possibilities for women in this new world 
led Helen McAndrew, the mother, to de- 
cide to become a physician. Refused ad- 
mission to the colleges of the West, she 
came to New York City, where, eking out 
her scant means by work in a book 
bindery, she completed a course in medi- 


cine. She then returned to Ypsilanti, 
and established a long and successful 
practice. In this town she still resides. 


She is a woman of strong personalily, 
keenly alive to the humorous side of life, 
an indefatigable worker, afraid of nobody, 
and outspoken in behalf of her favorite 
schemes of reform. Without this sketch 
of the mother one could not understand 
the son. William McAndrew is a mascu- 
line edition of his mother; he looks like 
her, thinks like her, and talks like her, 
and, like her, is singularly lacking in 
blind reverence for tradition or for official 
dignity unsupported by real worth. 

Mr. McAndrew was born in Ypsilanti in 
1863. After graduating from the state 
normal school in that city, he entered the 
classical course of the University of 
Michigan. There he was at one time or 
another a pupil of William H. Payne, 
Daniel Putnam, George Carman, M. B. 
Sill, Richard Olney, John Dewey, Malcolm 
MeVickar, Henry Frieze, and James B. 
Angell. Upon receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1886, he also received a diploma 
from the department of pedagogy. By 
1889 we find him principal of the Hyde 
Park high school, Chicago. In 1891 he 
was worsted in his contest with the Chi- 
cago school board—a contest in which he 
had the endorsement of all reputable citi- 
zens——over the question of issuing gradua- 
tion diplomas on a basis of merit and at- 
tainment rather than of favoritism. He 
then entered into the employ of the Great 
Northern railway at its office in St. Paul, 
Minn. Here he met Frederick B. Pratt, 
manager of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 


by whom he was appointed principal of 
the Pratt Institute high school. In this 
position he remained six years. While 
thus engaged he received and declined an 
offer to become superintendent of the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. He was after- 
ward nominated by Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell to be one of the four 
members of the board of examiners of 
New York City, but he sought and ob- 
tained appointment as principal of gram- 
mar school 44, Brooklyn. This position 
he now holds. 

He is a member of the Roelentsen 
Schoolmasters’ Club and of the Brooklyn 
Principals” Association, a life member of 
the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a director of the department of peda- 


Mr. McAndrew’s contributions to educa- 
tional literature have been almost entirely 
upon the question of the teacher’s finan- 
cial and social position. He has for some 
years received comfortable salaries him- 
self, and he believes that one of the in- 
dispensable ways of improvingeducational 
service is through teachers who are bet- 
ter paid, and who are thereby enabled to 
maintain with dignity the place in society 
to which their high calling entitles them. 
Since 1892 he has been speaking and writ- 
ing, and getting others to speak and write, 
on this phase of educational reform. 
Thirty thousand copies of his essay on 
“Theories of Salaries’ were printed and 
distributed by the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. That organization, 
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gogy of the Brooklyn Institute, a member 
of the executive committee of the Brook- 
Iyn Teachers’ Association, and an ex- 
president of the Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion of New York and vicinity. 

As a school man he is fond of children, 
and his geniality and evenness of temper 
are such as to win for him the love of all 
his pupils. With teachers he is strict and 
methodical. He goes to school himself 
before eight o’clock, and insists upon a 
punctuality and accuracy in the perform- 
ance of duties that has never been popular 
with all his school assistants. His ideas 
on punctuality he has thus expressed: 
“Here we are, teachers, required to render 
very little service in a fixed place; only 
five hours a day, five days a week, forty 


through a committee, of which he is 
chairman, is now engaged in the extensive 
work of gathering from every state in the 
union comparisons of the salaries paid to 
teachers and other brain workers, to- 
gether with the cost of living in their re- 
spective communities. 

Mr. McAndrew’s educational affiliations 
characterize him as an educator; his per- 
sistent and unselfish efforts for the finan- 
cial and social betterment of teachers 
none the less characterize him as a man. 
As in public, so he is in private life. Uni- 
versal esteem and almost universal love 
are the reward of his readiness to extend 
comfort, advice, and active help to all de- 
serving of such. His broad and sympa- 
thetic scholarship, his geniality, his bub- 
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weeks a year. This is 1,000 hours a year 
of confinement to one place; the rest of a 
teacher’s work can be done anywhere. 
On the other hand, the ordinary business 
man or woman puts in from 2,000 to 2,500 
hours a year in the office. These in- 
stances, apart from the example afforded 
to children, suggest that we should ob- 
serve the strictest punctuality.” 





bling humor, his executive alertness and 
activity combine to make him ¢¢ all times 
and on all occasions one to be looked for 
and welcomed. A good son, a good hus- 
band, a good father, a good teacher, a 
good principal, a gocd friend,—surely such 
a one is a good man, an honor to the 
teaching profession. 


Theodore C. Mitchill. 





THE OPEN COURT MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


A BRIEP HISTORY OF MATBEMATI TCs } 
authvrized translation of Dr. oat Fink’s RGeachichnn 
der Elementar- Mathematik.” BEEMAN, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Waivereity of Michi: 

n, and DAVID EUGENE Sues Se ee of the 
tate Norma! School at Brockport Y. With Bio- 
pie pon veo Notes and Full Index. Prise, cloth , $1.50. 
us 
Thie wo work fe not a book of anecdotes, nor one of biog- 
raphy; it is a clear and brief statement of the faci; 
of mathematical history, genetically and logically 


resented. 
KOTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
gy With 


MATICS. By JoserH Louis La 

Ph ortrait of the Author, ranslated 

T. J. McCormack. ries cloth, fi. 

UDY AND DIFFICULTIES U 
MATHEMATICS. By Aveustus DaMonaay. 
New Re ay en wit potes, Cloth, $1. 

ELEM ILLUS ATIONS OF ‘THE 
DIFEFRENTIAL NDY INTEGRAL CAL- 
cUL Aususrus DEMORGAN. New Re- 

MAT t Edition. | ¢ 


cl 1. 
yCAt, iT ESSAYS AND RECREA- 

TIONS. By Prof. H. SCHUBERT, of Hamburg. 37 
cuts. Cloth, 75 cents. 


This series is uniformly bound in red cloth, good paper, 
and supplied to one address, postpaid, for 5.00, 


THE OPEN Peo rz PUBLISHING CoO., 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


F ii SSSSSSeeeeeeee 


Il.ive y uacom Jete set of the 


} WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We h vea few sets on hand ofa 
very beauti ul 


Il'ustrated Library Edition 
in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 
half Calf and half Morocco bindings 
TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 
OUR PUBLICATIONS 


We wiil sell these AT COST, half 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 
The edition is now sold by subscrip- 


tion only. 
Full descriptive circular sent on re- 
application will secure them 
Address 


Sececeec< Lote | 


Atiietcads Technical Book Co 
83 Chambers St 
PROS and CONS 


New York 

COMPLETE DEBATES Pros 
Our fo li h 
Re ee 














quest. 
An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
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im- 
migration, high license, 
woman suffrage, penny 
postage, transportation, 
trusts, department stores 
municipa ownership of 
franchises, government 
control of te legraph. 
Both sides of the above 
and many other ques- 
tions completely debated. 
Directions for organizing 
and conducting a debat- 
ing society, with by-laws 
and parliamentary rules 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Cloth—469 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks o all publishers at one store. 























Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COrPANY, 
162-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 











NFORCING 


% anc RULES 


—OF TRE—— 





Outside and Inside Protection to School Books provided by the 


Lessens annual appropriation for books 40% 


Holden 


Material, now in USB in over 1300 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT 
P. O. Box 643. 


[S Samples Free. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESFRVING BOOKS” 


Results in making the books last longer, keep cleaner. 
Prevents wornout appearance of books. 
Dors away with transferring of soiled books. 


to 60%. 


Book Covers and Quick Repairing 


BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 















ER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY - 








schoolbooks are based upon it. 


The International is the universal authority in the schools. 
It is recommended by all State Superintendents of Schools. The 
d It has been chosen exclusively in 
State Purchases. It is commended by Col'ege Presidents, City and 
County Superintendents, and other educators almost without number. 
























Spe 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with . 
L. * First class in J je class in nize. Wichohe owes ote. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO.,, 







Murray Butler. 





Publishers, Springfield, 








LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 
Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 


AND Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 


One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 


Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. 


Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity, 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


. 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 





For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


BOSTON. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





APPARATUS. 














STANDARD. 
FOR STUDENT AND LECTURE-TABLE USE. 


PHYSICS. 


MODERN. 





CHEMISTRY. BIOLOGY. 


L: E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, 


BOSTOW. 


Standard Ritchie on inspection, 





MARTHAS VINEYARD 





SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IW THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Now Ready: 
The Paris Exposition Edition of 


pocker... GUIDE E 

POCKET. .. to EUROPE 

With a Supplement and Maps, bound separately, of the Universal Exposition, Paris, rgoo. 
Edited by E, C.&T. L. Stedman. Full leather binding. $1.5>, postpaid. 


THIS + GUIDE + IS * REGULARLY « AND - THOROUGHLY + REVISED - EVERY » YEAR. 


Altogether the best of the kind pamngen nae ‘| peor he of fullness of information ‘ t- 
adetphia had Spanekigle test of the quality of this Nees acepede Tomuieet sonete stoi a 
little book, I can recommend it with a show of au- | and Express. Peron’, soe eee 
“iets Foally an almontiniapendabie ening to take, | traveled may tnd wisie aa aaverss scorn to 
—The Country Gentleman, ; emergencies.— Outing. ws arg 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


puBey ? WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 
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Graded Literature Readers 


HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED BY 


New York Philadelphia 
Brooklyn Buffalo 
New Haven Jersey City 
and many other cities throughout the country 
Circulars and Special Terms for Introduction on application to the Publishers 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


29--33 East 19th St., New York 














BRADLEY 
' WATER COLORS. 


We make Water Colors in great variety, and we ask you to try them. The Standard Colors are 
made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 


Standard Water Colors, dry, per box........ 25 cts. | Standard Mixing Palette, per dozen ......... 60 cis. 
Standard Water Colors, semi-moist, per box, 35 cts, postage, 25 cts. 
Standard Water Colors, moist, per tube..... 10 cts. | Little Artists’ Complete Outfit—a mixing 
Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — palette with its seven pans filled with 

Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray — per box..20 cts. semi- moist colors, with a good brush 
Water Cups, per dozen....60 cts.; postage, 13 cts. with handle, each...... 15 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 





INDERGARTEN REVIEW reduced to QCHUTLINE COURSE for Vacation Kinder- 
$1.00 a year, and better than ever. | gartens. By JENNY B. MERRILL. 25 cts. 


adgresy, MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our original and 
cago, 1893. for self-study and use in schools. By Phonogra ph. interested system, and 
have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 








Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 10 Records, any language ......... $10.00 
French, 8 Sampie Lessons ....... .30 20 Records, any language ......... 20.00 


Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, ... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 





Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
een FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. _- 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Ky Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston, Masa. 





Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY Ses 


PLEO TEL IELE Be SINISE 
}Any Information. 


PUBLISHING? +3523 


43-47 East 10th St., 
e New Yorke 


N. B. Dept., 35? Washington Street, 
—==—= 


«++ Boston, Mass. 








Write for Catalogue, 



































Entirely SPANISH—witnour a master. 
‘*PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.”’ 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 
‘No better text-book.”"— Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.,). 
‘A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 
‘Is all that is claimed for it.”—Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
PrP. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 400,; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTPAID, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 


Publishers of the ‘‘ Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 
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* 


+ 
y 
* 
~, For schools or home study. Spelling, Letter 
& Writing, Typewriting, English, 8 horthand, Com- 
& mercial Law, Pocket Dictionary, Arithmetic, 
& Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Illustrated 





> “Catalogue free. Address 
g THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 
422 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education..”’ 


apse: ? 
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TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Summer Courses in Chemistry and Mathematics 


Will be given during six weeks. beginning July 5, 
by Professors of the College in the above depart- 
ménts. The courses are exactly equivalent both in 
time and subject matter to the College courses, and 
persons satisfactorily completing a subject in the 
Summer School can count it toward a College de- 
gree. The School also provides TEACHERS and 
persons in other professions with exceptional op- 
ortunity for summer Study in Chemistry and 

athematics. For detailed information apply to 

FRANK G. WREN, 
Tufts College, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT., 


JourNAL oF EDvucaATIon, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 








Teachers’ Excursion to Halifax vx The Plant Line 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Round Trip Rate from Boston, $10.00. 


Tickets good on steamers leaving Boston Tuesday, July 3, Friday, July 6, or Saturday, July 7, and 
good to return on any steamer up to July 3ist. 

Tickets will also be sold, good going via Plant Line to Halifax, returning via Yarmouth, at rate of 
$12, plus one dollar, collected by the Tressurer of the American Institute of Instruction. 


THE PLANT LINE is the ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE between BOSTON AND HALIFAX, 


Affording a Delightful Sea Voyage. 

The trip along the Nova Scotia coast is particularly interesting, as well as the sail up Halifax Harbor, 
so celebrated for its fortifications. 
Inexpensive trips beyond Halifax may be arranged, including the sail through the Straits of Canso, 
the Bras D’Or Lakes in Cape Breton, and to Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland. 
The steamships La Grand Duchesse, Halifax, and Florida are staunch, sea-going vessels, and have 
accommodations unequaled by any in the Provincial service. 
Before d2ciding on your route, call or send for the Plant Line advertising matter, including a large, 
colored map of the Provinces, the most complete map published, 
J. A. FLANDERS, New England Agent, 

290 Washington St., Boston. 


M. F. PLANT, President. 
can be Reached from 
Charleston, SS’ CP. the East only 


VA 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 


VIA WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND, 
In Through Trains and Through Pullman Cars Without Change. 


Ask your Ticket Agent, or write to any of the undersigned, for information as to rates, etc., 
account of meeting of 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 
H, P. CLARK, General! Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
JONAH H. WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. D. JOHNSON, Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL MULLIN, JR., Agent, 31 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A.C. KENLY, Agent, 107 East German St., Baltimore, Md. 
A, L. REED, District Passenger Agent, 601 Penna, Ave., Washington, D, C, 


E. H. DOWNING, Agent 
20 Atlantic Ave. (Lewis Wharf), Boston. 
H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager. 








T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, 
H. M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, } Wilmington, N.C, 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America........ 
The Life and Work of John Ruskin................- 
Walker’s Discussion in Economics and Statistics... 
The Essentials of Language and Grammar...... ... 
Blomants OF TEGRIGS ... oo... occces ccccce sesccesccccecece 
Plant Relations—A First Book of Botany.. wk 

Twelve English Poets aan 
The Gries OF CrmewWel. ... 2200. cccsecees coose. cesses 
The Elements of International Law.................. 
Win GO TE AROGSCOS 6 «oo 0s ticns vescccccccceseccctes 
The United Kingdom....... eee Pe Peet Te eee 
A History of the Jewish People... .........ceeeeee sees 
Oliver Cromwell 
Manual of English History..............6.0.eeeeeee 
A New French Course 
Municipal Monopoly .... ......-.6.-eeeseeeeee teeeeee 
The Essentials of French Grammar................- 
Au Essay Toward Faith 
Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers................. 
The True William Penn 
yr commen Its Evolution and Achievements........ 
Authors’ Birthdays 

Graded Literature Readers 





OOOO Ree eee eee Be eee eee 
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4 Publisher. Price 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost. $4.00 
Collingwood. “ “ “64 “ ~ — 


Dewey. [Ed } Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Bartlett. Silver, Burdett, & Co., N. Y. .60 
Davis. “ “ te) OU 1.60 
Coulter. D. Appleton & Co., ‘ * 1.10 
Bellamy Ginn & Co., Boston. .80 
Cook. et 1.15 
Davis Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 2.50 
Morris The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Smith " “ bd o 6 4.00 
Riggs. Chas Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1,25 
Firth. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. —— 
Lancaster. American Book Co., New York. 1.00 
Bacon. “ “ “ Ty 1.00 
a T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 2.00 
Grandgent. D. C, Heath & Co., Boston, 1,00 
bbins. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1,00 
Going. er, Taylor Co , New York. 1.50 
Fisher. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 
Wiechmann, Wm. R. Jenkins, New York. —_ 
Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.00 
Bender. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 42 








Thekla Naveau, whose stories for the 
children are being translated from the 
German, was a student at Keilhau in 1853, 
the year after Froebel’s death. Keilhau 
was then, according to her description, a 
tiny village of thirty houses, surrounded 
by mountains. 

She died in Nordhausen September 10, 
1871, being at that time director of the 
kindergarten institute there. She is de- 
scribed as a woman of most gracious dig- 
nity, and was noticeably gifted in power 
of expression, both verbally and in writ- 
ing. Her interesting journal bore the 
motto, “Reason, Mankind, and Purpose 
are the weapons wherewith to shape thy 
fortunes.” 








MISCELLANY. 
‘*‘My doctern is to lay aside 
Contentions, and be satisfied, 
Jest do yer best, and praise or blame 
That follers that, counts jest the same.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Every duty that is bidden to wait comes 
back with seven fresh duties at its back. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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e At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


§ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
¢ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 


Central for shopping and theatres. ¢ 
e to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. € 
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Paar tgs) loge 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, pete, 
and other teachers to —- hools, and families. 
oo 





. ac 

Advises parents about sch ~ 7 
and caungporere should correspond 
with H. N. Roserrson, Prop. 


w 0. PRATT, Manager. 
Teachers ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
mapa yb Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan 
a tates. Operates 
and efficien 


im every Stare, Faithful | Tgachers Wanted 


Educational /nstitutions. 


Manual Training. *° Xo,Bennst Street 
Free courses for teachers, fitting for both grammar 
and high school work, at.the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, 
established by Mrs. Gan. A. Shaw. Time for each 
conrse, Oct. ] to June 1. USTAF LARSSON, Prin. 
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COLLEGES, 
COLUMBIA UNILVERSITY— New York City. 
The professioral school of Columbia 
Teachers University for the training of gen- 
eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 
College : 
q . pals, superintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,700 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E.RUSSCLL, Ph. D., Dean. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coogee and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Speciai 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Muss JULI“ E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


M4: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address H=NRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGEWwATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


QTAtE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For. catal es address the 

Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 
SCHOOL 


STMT NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bot 


sexes. 
For eatalogues ad 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtUTE NORMAL SOHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Journ G. Taompaon,. Princinval. 

















FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston, 








Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
KR i ds t h i Searekt . 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends Teachers to Employers. 


_ Established in’96. Our conservative policy 
is winning. In the last six months we have 
filled more positions than in corresponding 
months of the two previous years combined. 
We want to know superior teachers. 











Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


E fine pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 
The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the peac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic 
essential to a complete commercial education. 


Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, 


or have been 


graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


The Course can be completed in one year. 


Registrar of the Institute. 


Circulars can be had on application to the 


JAMES MACALIsTER, LL.D., President. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ney is in man ays better than correspondence. What is wanted cana be 
fally- and concessions are sometimes made from the 0 requirements to 
For many years the schools of East Orange, N. J., have been noted for 
whose habit it is to spend much time in visiting the 





A CALL on a teachers’ 
explained more 
core, chaaitavey ‘have secured through the superiucendent 
the teachers they have secure rou 
schools of places Luable to pay as large balarive bs East Orange, and by seeing teachers actually at work select 
those best fitted for the vacant places in his schools. Among the places vacant in 1900 was that of principal of 
the high school. Mr. Davey was on a tour of THA several men he was to meet. But when he called 
inspection, and had upon his list the names of on us we said: “Unquestionably the best man in 
this state for the place is Principal Evans of the Elmira high school. He had not heard of him, but was in- 
terested in what we said, and asked to have him make application. On May 31 Mr. Davey wrote we, ard 
“You will be pleased to know that Mr. Evans was yesterday unan ly rincipal of our 
high school at a entans of $2,500. We had ove = 9 ie om gee B ae shoes % ee man iD. 
h t e esent at the meeting 0 e r : . 
price gy My HR frst ballot. Please aceopt my thanks for your assistance.” His call P D. 
..C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





ceived all the votes on the 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY......----++ +++ 





TEAGERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOGAION = 


Eastern Branch: 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y- 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather 
those witbout positions. 











The Albert ( E®TABLSBED Mr tne West, Vacancies tor |) Contral 
Teachers’ { Spires SuceeSthie kchoats sce'eromye Mall, 
Agency. Sr C. 5. ALBERT, Manager. Cc hicago 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY  sehoos, “tna Families 
and F OR EICN superior Professors, Frinetpals Aspioqante, Fators, snd Governesses, for 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


d general education wanted for department work in High 


x ECIALISTS: Bohools, ennsylvania and other 


Preparatory Schools and Colleges in 
d teachers secure positions pay ng $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





i 
urther information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 





352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Baxter Memorial Bldg., 
Portland, Me. 
lease. 
‘anual. 


Our terms 
Write for 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 








P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
ot spebarten APL, | Fifth Arty Bem zoe 
" 420 Parrott bide, Ban Francisco. 


533 Cooper Bidg., Den 
University Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES Sansa: 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


h offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
T € South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855, 


P. V. Huyssoon, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun c. Rocxwext, | Managers. 








it canes a” tae, 
525 8 ep: al 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propzs., 
2-A Beacon S8t., Boston, 


Boston. 
Chicago. 











in that field. For full information write to 





ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

peaneyivant Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
u promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


Because of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegan 
Chapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck, Please note the change of address sectates 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 








The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





The Central Teachers’ Agency wifi vik: 


]E place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent chentage i i i 

J . : e is large, giving u - 
\ rect calls tor teachers, We need first-class teachers for all grades of i Dele B ror Colleges 

and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


eee c SVCVSSSVSSVISSSSSSSsSEsSEsSsesesessep 
aa 
Wi nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in art of th try. 
ee " @ cea grat Boston. 
gency. 


Public School work, for Colleges 
Write us, and we will 2 honestly 
ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 











AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wi. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The Largest and Best List of Books for Teacher 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889; MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CHICAGO, 1893. 








THE TEACHER'S TOOL CHEST 


("No mechanic could get employment as a 
skilled workman unless he possessed a well-stocked 
Tool-Chest. Let this catalogue be kept at hand for 
reference when you find that you need tools in your 
trade. ‘ 

("Those starred (*) are published in The Stand” 
ard Teachers’ Library, and may also be had in ma 
nila at 50 cts. each. Those marked with two stars 
(**) are in cloth, but may also be had in paper at 15 
cts. Those marked with a dagger (t) have been 
chosen by the State Superintendent for the New 
York State School Library. 


Periodical 


The’ School*Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal, $1.00 a year. Complete sets, 26 
volumes, $75.00. 


Books of Reference 


Sonnenschein’s Cyclopaedia of Education, $3.75. 
Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 
Lawrence’s Classified Reading, $2.00. 


The History of Education 


+Williams's History of Modern Education, $1.50. 

*+Quick’s Educational Retormers, $1.00, 

Bennett’s History of Pedag« gies, 50 cts. 

Browning’s Short History of Education, 50 éts. 

Hailmann’s Sketches from History of Education, 
20 cts. 

+tDonaldson’s History of Education, $1.00. 

Cadet’s Port Royal Education, $1.50, 

Mark’s History of Educational Theories in Eng- 

land, $1.25. 

Lane’s Elementary Greek Education, 50 cts. 

Bardeen’s Educational Journalism in N. Y., 40 cts. 

—Educational Journalism—an Inventory, 25 cts. 


Descriptions of School Systems 


+Zimmern’s Methods of Education in the U. S., $1.00- 
Page’s Graded Schools in the United States, $1.00 
Bramwell’s Training of Teachers in the U. 8., $1.25. 
Burstall’s Education of Girls in the U.S., $1.25. 
**tGrasby’s Teaching in Three Continents, $1.50. 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 

Bennett’s Nationa) Education in Europe, 15 cts. 
*Arnold’s Reports on English Schools, $2.00. 

A Day of my-Life at Eton, $1.00. 

tParsons’s Prussian Schools, $1.00. 

— French Schools, $1.00. 


Biographies of Noted Educators 


tQuick’s Educational Reformers, $1.00. 
Hailmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pere Girard, 
Diesterweg, and Froebel, 20 cts. 
*t+Carlisie’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold, $1.00, 
Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1 00. 
*George Birkbeck, Pioneer of Popular Education, 
1.50. 


tHarris’s Horace Mann, 50 cts. 
Monroe’s Henry Barnard, 50 cts. 
Portrait of Edward A. Sheldon, for framing, $1 00, 


John Amos Comenius 


Portrait of Comenius, for framing, $1.00. 
*tLaurie’s Life and Works of C: menius, $1 00. 
The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3.00. 
Butler's Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
Maxwell’s Text-Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 


Life and Works of Pestalozzi 


Portrait of Pestalozzi, for framing, 25 cts. 

*+DeGuimps’s Pestalozzi: his Aim and Work, $1.50. 

tPestalozzi’s How Gertrude Teaches her Children, 
$1.50. 

—¥*Letters on Early Education, $1.00. 

tRooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
50 cts. 

Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I, II, $1.00. 


Froebel and the Kindergarten 


Portrait of Froebel, for framing, 25 cts. 
tAutobiography of Fnedrich Froebe)l, $1.50. 
Letters of Friedrich Froebel, $1.50. 
Hanschmann’s The Kindergarten System, $2.00. 
tShirrefft’s Kindergarten System, $1.00. 

+tEssays on the Kindergarten, $1.00. 
+tMarenholz-Buelow’s Child and Child Nature, $1.50. 
tPerez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
tHailmann’s Primary Helps, 75 cts. 
Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 
Kriege’s The Child and Child Nature, $1.00. 


School Law 


*Bardeen’s Manual of Common School Law, $1.00. 
Uniform Questions in School Law, 25 cts. 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, $2.50. 
Marble’s Powers and Duties of School Officers, 15 c. 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 

Harris’s General Government and Education, 15 cts. 
Canfielda’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15 cts. 


Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25 cts. | : 
| Young’s Art of Putting Questions, 15 cts. 


Bardeen's Taxpayer and Township System, 25 cts. 
—— Problems of City School Management. 25 cts. 
—Continuous Contracts for Teachers, 25 cts. 
Cooper’s Compulsery Laws and Enforcement, 15 cts. 
Miller’s Education as a Dep’t of Government, 15 cts. 
The Bible in the Public Schools, 50 cts. 

tKaroly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, $1.00, 


The Teacher and His Qualifications. 


Ballard’s Arrows, or Teaching a Fine Art, 75 cts. 

Bardeen’s Teacher as He Should Be, 25 cts. 

——Teacher’s Commercial Value, 25 cts. 

——Teaching as a Business for Men, 25cts. 

——* Teaching as a Business, Four Addresses, $1.00. 

—*tRoderick Hume, the Story of a N. Y. Teacher, 

$1.25. 

*tCommissioner Hume,a Story of N. Y. Schools, 
OF 





q oO. 

*Ellis’s Tales Told Out of School, $1.00. 

Hooper's Fifty Years in the Schoolroom, $1.00. 

Sheely’s Anecdotes and Humors of School Life, 

$1.50. 

*+Riddle’s Nicholas Comenius, ye Pa. Schoolmaster, 
$1.50. 

*tNorthend’s The Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 

Blodgett’s Relation of a Principal to the Commun- 
ity 25 cts. 

*'The Teacher's Mentor, $1.00. 

*+The Teacher's Critic, $1.00. 

*|The Teacher's Guide to Correct Speech, $1.00, 

*Helps to Self Culture, $1.00. 





Send stamp fo 
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|} Uniform 


r 100-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


PEL nim me» mech Unconscious Tuition, 30 cts. 
Gowdy’s Ideals and rammes, 75 cts. 

Hi e's le ee se airs in Universities, lic. 
Gray’s Methods Courses in Normal Schools, lic. 
tThomas’s Dictionary of University “1g ed $1.00 
Smith's Honorary rees in Colleges, 15 cts. 
tKay’s Education and Educators, $2.00. 

Sabin’s * Organization’”’ ys. Originality, 15 cts. 


The Science of Education. 


*tHerbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 
*}Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 
@ standard text-book of the Herbartian 
system. 

Herbart’s Lectures and Letters on Education, $1 75, 
tRooper's ‘A Pot of Green Feathers,” 50 cts. 

= a popular presentation of Herbartian prin- 

ciples. 

Spinoza’s Amendment of the Intellect. $1.00. 
*Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics, $1.00. 
Williams’s Outlines of Psychology, 75 cts. 
Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 
*tTate’s Philosophy of Education, $1.50. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 
Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1 50. 
Harris’s Theory of Education, 15 cts. 
Milton’s Small Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 
Harris’s Pedagogical Investigation, 15 cts 
tPerez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
tGroszmann’s Manual of Child Study, 50 cts. 
Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts. 
Marenholz-Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 ct’. 
tHughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention, 5vc. 
tFitch’s Artof Securing Attention, 15 cts. 
Landon’s Art of Questioning, 50 cts. 
tFitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 
Young’s Art of Putting Questions, 3 cts. 
Gaines’s Principles in Teaching, 20 cts 
Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 
**+Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 30 cts. 
Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts. 
Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1 25. 
Mill’s Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, 25 cts. 
Craig’s Saree ek of Training, $2.00. * 
Minutes of the International Congress, 1884, $5.00. 


School Management. 


*Landon’s School Management. $1.50. 

*Buckham’s Handbook ior Young Teachers, 75 c. 

Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 cts. 

*+Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 

*+De Graff's School Room Guide, $1.50. 

DeGraff’s Primer of Schoo] Management, 25 cts. 

Batsdorf’s Management of Country Schools, 20 cts. 

Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 

Wells’s Graded Schools, $1.00. 

Uniform Questions on School Management, An- 
swered, 25 cts. : 

Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theors and Practice, $1. 

Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10 c. 

rag poly Examinations as Tests for Promotion, 
15 cts. 

Richardson’s I earning and Health, 15 cts. 


School Discipline. 


Wickersbam’s Discipline as a Factor, 50 cts 
Kennedy’s Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 cts. 
Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1.25. 
Penniman’s Suggestions in School Government, 15c. 
Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts 
Lyttleton’s Mothers and Sons, the 
Home Training, $1.50. 
Sedgwick’s Talks with my Pupils, $1.00. 


‘Problems of 


Courses of Study. 


Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cts. 

Kennedy’s Must Greek Go? 50 cts. 

Lees’s The Claims of Greek, 25 cts. 

Comfort’s Modern Languages in Education, 50 cts. 

Pattee’s Literature in the Public Schools, 20 cts, 

Bardeen’s Effect of College Preparatory School, 
15 cts. 

McCosh’s Essays on Higher Education, 75 cts. 

Nortbrop’s High Schools, 25 cts. 

Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15 c. 

tHarris’ Art Education, the true Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cts. 

Perrot’s Art Teaching in High Schools, 59 cts. 

Gray’s Courses of Study in Normal Schools, 15 cts. 

Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges, 15 cts. 

Harris’s University and Schoo! Extension, 15 cts. 

Meiklejohn’s The New Education, :5 cts, 

Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Education, 15 cts. 

Marenholz-Buelow’s Schoo! Work-Shop, 15 cts. 

Bryant’s Teaching of Morality, $1.00. 

Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching. 


Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1.00. 
*DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1.10. ‘ 
*+Page’s Theory and Pract‘ce of Teaching, $1.00. 
Gowdy’s Ideals and Programmes, 75 cts. 

Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, "5 cts. 
—— Development Helps, 50 cts. 

Dickinson’s Limits of Oral ‘leaching, 15 cts. 
Barnard’s Oral Training, 75 cts. 

tHughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. 

— tHow to Secure and Retain Attention, 50 cts. 
tFitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cents. 
— tArt of Questionir g, 15 cts. 

Landon’s Art of Questioning, 59 cts. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 

Kiddle’s How to Teach, a Manual of Methods, $1.00 

Lind’s Methodsof Teaching in Country Schools, $1. 

Hart’s In the Schoolroom, $1.00 

Bates’ Methods of Teachers’ Institutes, 75 cents. 

Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1 00. 

Exam. Questions on An- 
swered, 25 cents. 

Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 


Methods, 


Natural Science. 


tHarris’s How to Teach Natural Science, 50 cents. 

tRooper’s Object Lessons; or, Words and Things, 
5O cents. 

Hegner’s Young Scientist, 75 cents. 

McKay’s 100 Home-Made Experiments, 15 cents. 

Stowell’s Syllabus of Physiology $1 00. 

Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cents, 

Bardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, Answered, 
10 cents ? 

Uniform Examination Questions 1n Physics, 25c, 

Uniform Examination Questions in Physiology, 25c. 

Underwood’s Systematic Plant Record, 30 cents. 

Dime Question Books : (a ) Physics,(b) Chemistry, | 
(c) Geology, (d) Botany,(e) Zoology, (f) Physi- 
ology,(g) Narcotics and Simulants,(/) As- 
tronomyv. Each 10 cents. 

Gouldineg’s Flores: A Rotanical Game, 50 cents. 

Palmer’s Physiology Cards, 50 cents 

Roosevear’s Manual of Needlework, 60 cts, 

















Singing. 


The Song Budget, 15 cents. 
The Song Century, 15 cents. 


The riot, 15 cents. 
Each of the above in cloth, 25 cents, 
The Song Budget Music Series Combined, cloth, 50c. 
The Song Gymnast, 50 cents. 
Songs of the Lyceum League, 20 cents. 
Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cents. 
The Schoolroom Chorus, 35 cents, 
Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50 cents. 


Physical Culture. 


Kotelmann’‘s School Hygiene, $1.! 0. 

Preece’s Physical Culture, 230 illustrations, $2.00. 
Schreber's Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cents. 
DeGraff's Manual of Calisthenics, “5 cents. 
Reinhart’s Bodily Development, 25 cents, 
Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cents. 
Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Education, 15 cents. 
Burnham's Outposts and Guard Duty, U. 8, A., 50c. 
Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 


Reading. 


tFarnham’s Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cents. 
Southwick’s Dime Question Kook of Reading, 10c. 
Randall-Diehl’s Practica) Delsarte Primer, 50 cents. 
Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Vol. 1, $1.00. 
*Teachers’ Guide to Correct Speech, $1.00. 
tBardeen’s Verbal Pitfa Is, 75 cents. 

Hall's Orthoepy Made Easy, 75 cents. 

tDeGraff’s Practical Phonics, 75 cents. 

— Pocket Pronunciation Rook, 15 cents. 

Hoose’s Studies mn Articulation, 50 cents, 

Pooler's Hints on Teaching Orthoepy, 10 cents. 
Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10 cents. 
Sanford’s Limited Speller, 25 cents. 

Blakeley’s Parliamentary Rules, 25 cents. 

Gore’s Parliamentary Practice, 50 cents. 





Books for Supplementary Reading. 


Rinner’s Old Stories Retold, 59 illustrations, 25c. 

Bardeen’s Little Old Man, 50 cents, 

Hegner’s Young Scientist, 75 cents. 

Irving's Rip Van Winkle, illustrated, 10 cents. 

Burt’s Bees, a Study from Virgil, 15 cents. 

*tBardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays 1st and 2d Series, 
each, $1.00. 


Public Day Exercises. 


*+Ballard’s Pieces to Speak, $1.00. 

Boyden’s Primary Speaker, $1.00. 

Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, $2.50; music pages, 
25 cents, 

Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cents. 

Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 25c. 

Hoss’s Memory Gems, 15 cents. 

pa Se Last Words of Famous Men, $1.00. 

Thoughts from Earnest Women, 25 cents. 

Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 15c. 

Hendrick’s ‘The Table is Set,’ a comedy, 15 cts. 

Brown’s “Glimpse of Grammarland,” a farce, 15c. 

The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. 


English 


tBardeen’s Outlines of Sentence-Making, 60 cts. 
Edwards’s Graded Exercises in English, Nos. I.-VI., 


History. 
ages. Working Manual of American History, 


ewiliams's Topics and References, $1.00, 
Godard’s Outlines of U. 8. History, 50 cts. ; 
1,000 Snestienaie American History with Answers, 


$1.00. 
Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75 ets. 
**Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 30 pei ; 
Juliand’s Brief Views of U. 8. History, 35 cts. 
Dime Question Books of (a) General, (b) United 
States History. Each 10 cts. 
Uniform Questions in U, 8. History, 25 cts. 
Edwards’s Historical Cards: {@) . 8., (0) General 
. H Te Mach $1.00. (¢) Historical Game, 50 ctr. 
Clarke’s Chart of U. S. History, per dozen, 50 cts. 
tHendrick’s History of the Empire State. 75 cts. 
Prentice’s History of New York State 1.00. 
Martin’s Stories of New York History, 50 cts. 
Review Questions on Hendrick’s History, 5 cts. 
Hendrick’s Syliabuses for Regents’ Examinations, 
each, 5 eta, 
Mills's Tree of Mythology, $3.00. 


Arithmetic 


Method in Number, 75 cts. 
tBeebe’s First Steps Among Figures, $1.00, 
sy a practical exposition of the Grubé 
ethod. 
Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Ist, 2nd year, 
each, 50 cts. 
Welch’s Problems for Junior Classes, 50 cts. 
Wood's Short Cuts in Arithmetic, 75 cts 
Bradford's 30 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts. 
Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts. 
Granger’s Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts. 
Hutton’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts. 
bee “saat Questions in Arithmetic, 26 cts. ; Key, 
cts. 
Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, Answered,25 cts. 
Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, Answers, 10 cts. 
ig wg Probiems in Arithmetic, 20 cts.; Key, 
> cts. 
Edwards's Everyday Business Problems, with Key, 
oS ets, 
Sanford’s Word Method in Number, '0 cts. 
Davis’s Manual for Teaching Fractions, 25 cts. 
Davis's Fractional Apparatus, $4.00. 
Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, $1.( 0, 
Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50 cts, 
The Bulletin Number Fan, $1.00. 


Benton’s Happy 


Penmanship and Drawing. 


Wells’s Natural Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2, per 
doz., 84 cts ; Nos. 3-6, 96 cts, 

Wells’s Manual of the Movement Method, 25 cts. 

Burritt’s Penmanship in Public Schools, 60 cts. 

tHarris’s Art Education, 50 cts, 

Ball’s 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 40 


cts. 
es Practical Lessons in Object Drawing, 
cts. 
Mea Questions in Drawing, 1892 6, 1896-2, each, 
$1.00. 
Weaver’s Pictures in Language Work, 50 cts. 


Iedustrial Education. 


Twining’s Technical Education, $3.00. 
Harris’s Educational Value of Manual Training, 15c. 





per dozen, $1.00, 
Morey’s Outline Work in Elementary Language, 50c. 
Weaver’s Pictures in Language Work, 50 cts. 
Emerson’s Composition and Criticism, 50 cts. 
Wilson's Elementary English, 35 cts. 
Dime Question Book of Letter-Writing, 10 cts. 
A Primer of Letter- Writing, 25 cts. 
Williams’s Topical Lexicon of Synonyms, $1.25. 


English Grammar 


Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, 35 cts. Key, 
35 ets. 

Roat’s Grammar Outlines for Regents’ Schools, 50c. 

Evans's Manual of Grammar, 75 cts. 

Wilson’s Grammar made Practiéal, 75 cts. 

Jewell’s Grammatical Diagrains, 75 cts. 

Sornberger’s Normal Language Lessons, 50 cts. 

Kiddle’s3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers, $1. 

Dime Question Books,(a) Grammar, (b)Rhetoric, 10c. 

Uniform Questions inGrammar, Answered, 25 cts. 


English Literature 


*+Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays, 3d Series, each, $1. 

Daniels's Outline of English Literature, 50 cts. 

Hendrick’s Questions in Literacure, 35 cts. 

Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75 cts. 

Southwick’s Dime Question Book of (a) English, (6) 
American Literature. Each 10 cts, 

Pattee’s Literature in Public Schools, 20 cts. 

The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cts. 

The same, with 22 pages of Music, 35 cts. 





Geography 


Wilkina’s Descriptive coeney eet by means 
of Map-Drawing: (a2) United States, 75 ets. : (>) 
Continents, 75 cts.; (c) Teachers’ Manual, for 
both, $1.50. 

tBardeen’s Geography of the Empire State, 75 cts. 

Farnham’s Oswego System of Teaching Geography, 
50 cts. 


ior Education, the true Industrial Education, 

cts. 

Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Education, 15 cts. 

Marenholz-Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 cts. 

Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts 

Roosevear’s Manual of Needlework, 60 cts. 

tKaroly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, $1.00. 

Meath’s Physical, Industrial, and Technical Train- 
ing, $2.00. 

Briggs’s Industrial Training in Reformatory Insti- 
tutions, 25 cts. 


Briggs’s Boys as The 
Geddes’s Industrial 


Are Made, 25 cts. 
x hibitions, 25 cts. 


Teachers’ Question Books. 


The Regents’ Questions to 1882: (a) Arithmetic, ()) 
Key; (c) Geography, (d) Key; (e) Grammar, (/) 
Key; (g) Spelling. Each 25 cts. The seven in 
one volume, $2.00, 

The same, in all subjects, but without answers, 
1892-3, 1893-4, 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, 1898-9 
each, $1.00. 

*The N. Y. State Examination Questions to 1894, 
$1.00; 1895-9, $1.00 The same, 1°95, 1896, 1897, 
1898, each 10 cts. 

The New York Question Book, to March 1890, $2.00; 
in paper, $1.00, 

The same, Supplement No.1 to June, 1891, 25 cts. 

The same, Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892, 25 cts. 

Supplements i and 2, in one volume, cloth, $1.00. 

*The same, Supplements Nos. 3, 1892-3: 4, 1893-4; 5, 
1894-5; 6, 1895-6; 7, 1896-7; 8, 1897-8; 9, 18¢8-9, 
10, 1899 1900. each, $1.00. 

The Uniform Questions since June, 1892, in (a) Al- 
gebra;(b) American History ; (c) Arithmetic ; (d) 
Artcf Questioning and History of Fducation ; 
(e) Bookkeeping; (/) Civil Government ; (7) Geo- 
graphy; (h) Grammar; (4) Methods and School 
Economy ; (k) Physics ; (1) Physiology ;:m) School 
Law. Price, 25 cts. each. * Drawing, 1892-6, 





Griffin's Topical Geography. with Methods, 50 cts. 

*Edwards’s Topical Questions in Geography, $1.00. 

Pardon’s Oral Instruction in Geography, 15 cts. 

Redway’s School Geography of Pennsylvania, 35 cts. 

Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts. 

The Regents’ Questions in Geography, 25 cts. Key, 
25 cts. 

Uniform Examination Questions 
25 cta. 

Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 15c. 

Dime Question Book of Geography, Answers, 10c. 

Cheney’s Globe Manual. for Schools, 25 cents. 

Collins's International Date Line, 15 cents. 

Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts. 

Edwards's Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00. 

Geographical Game, “Our Country,” 50 cts. 

—Oiutline Topic Cards. per dozen, 15 cts. 

Burgi’s Relief Maps: Palestine, $10.00; Switzerland 
(@) 11X1744, $2.50; (b) 23x34, $10.00, 


in Geography, 





Civics. 


Edwards’s 500 Questions in Civics, in box, with 
Key, 50 cts; ** the same in book form, 30 cts. 

Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 10 cts. 

Uniform Questions in Civil Government, 25 cts. 

tNortham’s Civil Government: (@) New York, (b) 
Missourt, (c) New Jersey, each 75 cts. 

Ball’s Instruction in Citizenship, 40 cts. 

Shea’s Nature of the American Government, 75 cts. 

*Rardeen’s Manual of School Law, § .00 

Alden's Political Economy, 75 cts. 

Houghton’s Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, 
$2.00 





1896-8 ; each, $1.00. 

*The Buffalo Examination Questions, 1892-6, 1896-8 ; 
each, $1 00. 

Southwick’s Dime Question Books, each i0 cts. 


Elementary Series. Adyanced Series. 


*In one book, Cloth, $1. *I/n one book, Cloth, $1. 


3. Physiology. 1. Physics. 

4. Theory and Practice. 2 Gen’! Literature. 
6. U.S. Hist. and Civil Gov’t. 5. Gen’l History. 
19, Algebra. 7. Astronomy. 

13. American Literature. 8. Mythvlogy. 

14. Grammar. 9 Rhetoric. 

15, Orthogr’y and Etymology. 11. Botany. 

18. Arithmetic. 12. Zoology. 

19, Phssic’l and Politic’] Geog. 16. Chemistry. 

20, Reading and Punctuation, 17. Geology. 

Extra volumes by ©. W. Bardeen: 21. Temperance 
Physiology, 22. Bookkeeping, 23, Letter-Writing. 
*The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50. 

*Sherrill’s Normal Question Book, $1.50. 

Sout hwick’s Quizzism, 25 cts. 

— Quiz Book on Teaching, with Answers, $1.00. 
Kiddle’s 3,000 Questions in Grammar, with An- 


swers, $1.00. 
School Supplies. 
The Hornstone Slating, per gallon, $8.00 


The Favorite Erasers, per ¢ozen, 75 cts 
The Bulletin Ink-Well Filler, $1.2 





Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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No text-books are better adapted to meet the wants of every grade of school 
and none are more universally used throughout the country. No text-books have 
been prepared more in accordance with the best educational methods and none are 
more up to date in every particular. 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days 85 VOLUMES OF Bacon’s New French Course $1.00 Buehler’s Practical Exercises in 
in School $.25 SUPPLEMENT ARY RE ADING Francois’s Introductory French English $.50 
A Prose Com . 5 -25 ~—s@Hill’s: Princi ; 2 
The Baldwin Primer 30 INCLUDING: ose position ciples of Rhetoric . 1.20 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading -40 Foundations of Rhetoric 1,00 
Perens Suen peatere _ Tales and “Myths | Syms’s First Year in French -5) — Blaisdell’s First Steps With Ameri- 
Eight Books for Graded Schools. amous fates am pli: 
Fi . Second Year in French 1.00 can and British Authors -90 
ive Books for Ungraded Schools. Lane’s Stories for Children $.25 
Ri Rati | Spelli k Sidieiinie Celcv Stories abd Pables 38 Third Year in French - 1.20 Johnson’s Elements of Literary 
ng Boo Ww ° 
oth Angry einem: camman. , * 4 Edgren & Fossler’s German Criticism . ‘ -80 
Part I. -15 Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories 4 sthae of mation ‘Weed a 
Part II. ; .20 Retold : t 35 Grammar : ‘ ‘ y of Englis ords . ° 
, ow? 
Patterson’s American Weed Baldwin’s Old Greek enitinn 45 Keller’s First Year in German 1.00  Halleck’s History of English Litera- 
Book 25  Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East. .45 Second Year in German . 1.20 ture CIE Sate ha PL ak Le 
, , 
Natural Geographies Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 45 Coy’s Latin Lessons 1.00 Colby’s Outlines of General History 1.50 
, , nei 
icieesbaed .60  Clarke’s Arabian Nights 60 | Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Smith’s History of Greece sadnuente 1.00 
Advanced . 1.25 pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children 40 Composition ; -75 Smith’s History of Rome (Revised) 1.00 
McMaster’s School ee Clarke’s Story of Troy .60 | Harkness’s Complete Latin orem Lancaster’s Manual of English 
Barnes’s Brief History of Clarke’s Story of Ulysses .60 Short Latin Grammar -80 piso tol Studies in ines Liter- sr 
the United States 1.00  Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens)  .50 | Lane’s Latin Grammar . - 1.50 means , 0 wane 
Lane & Morgan’s School Latin White’s Elements of f Geometry 1.25 
Eggleston’s First Book in G . j ; / j Grammar . 1.00 Plane Geometry 75 
a ali ad ? ] 
American History -60 cograp uca ‘Re aders Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Milne’s Elements of Algebra -60 
History of the United . Shaw’s Big People and Littie People Writing ; 1.00 High School Algebra 1.00 
States and Its People 1.05 of Other Lands +30 | smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s i Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 1.25 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers 35 Plane Geometry (S ah 75 
Metcalf’s Grammars Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawai- Book 1.00 , 0 aac en: 
Elementary English 40 ian Islands .45 | Harper & Tolman’s ile s Gallic Solid Geometry (Separate) 5 
English Grammar . 60  Carpenter’s Geographical Ry ep War 1.20 Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of 
Lyte’s Language Series Asia -60 | Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid Geometry : og Se 
Elementary English . — sus ” hoes “ ee Six Books : 1.25 The Same. Abridged Edition 1.25 
Elements of Grammar and Com- a ee -00 | Harper & Gallup’s Cicero’s Orations Plane Geometry .80 
aes oe a Rr are and Selections from the Lett G f 
Advanced Grammar and Com- Historical ‘Readers sees 558 cometry of Space 1.25 
position 75 Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero .50 Phillips & Strong’s Elements of 
Milne’s Arithmetics mega eee “0 ¥ pions Amer- Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos . 1.10 Trigonometry .90 
Elements .30 — bi . , ae 40 Gleason’s A Term of Ovid . 5 Trigonometry and Tabies 
Standard Sree” Be agate iat American go | Hazzard’s Eutroptus 75 Combined 1.40 
ae: F , Fg ig ‘ 
Milne’s Grammar School Guerber’s: Sees ef the . Thirteen rrowsmith & Knapp’s VirliRomae .75 Ames’s Theory of Physics 1.60 
Algebra - -50 Colonies 65 Harper’s Latin Dictionary 6.50 Ames & Bliss’s Manual of Experi- 
White’s Arithmetics Guerber’s Story of the Great Re- Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary 2.00 ments in Physics . 1.80 
First Book 30 public 65 Latin Dictionary for Schools 5.00 Cooley’s Student’s Manual of SE Ra 1.00 
New ae stg = Guerber’s Story of the English .65 | Forman’s First Greek Book . 1.20 Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for 
New Complete f 6 Guerber’s Story of the Greeks .60 | Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Secondary Schools 50 
Barnes's National Vertical Guerber’s Story of the Romans 60 Book : - 100 Storer & Lindsay’s phemeates's 
Sonscencgmers: ha Guerber’s Story ot the Chosen Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar 1.50 Manual of Chemistry 1.20 
Eight Books, per dozen P People f i . 
tg gd +ae ‘ ad 60 | Pearson’s Greek Pros: Composition -90 = Burnet’s School Zoology 75 
, arke’s Story of Caesar -45 | Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 1.25 
Spencerian Penmanship Orton’s Comparative Zoology 1.80 
Vertical Editic C aa Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s 
nae pe ta sae Patriotic and “Moral Readers ‘audbeets® ‘Baedk' Boake 1.59  Dodge’s Elementary Practical Biology 1.80 
per dozen ; ; .96 Markwick & Smith’s True Citizen .69 | Johnson’s Homer’s Iliad. Three Gray’s How Plants Grow, With a 
Slant Edition, Common School Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Books, with Notes and Lexicon 1,32 Popular Flora -80 
Course, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen -96 Prose -50 | Keep’s Stories from Herodotus -90 School and Ficld Book of Botany 1.80 
ee s Me eats — a Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Manual of Botany 1.62 
sexes eB ‘Nature Readers Senheen. a 10.00 Lessons and Manual 2.16 
: e . 
Advanced 80 Holder’s Stories of Animal Life -60 The Same. Abridged Edition 1.25 Dama’s Revised Text- Book of 
Natural Course in Music —— ee Stories of Our Shy The Same. Intermediate Edi- Geology . 1.40 
Full Course — Seven Books and a Saree na, Se -50 tion. Cloth . 3.50 Todd’s New Astronomy © 1.30 
_ Charts Ke Dana’s Plants and Their Children 65 The Same. Intermediate Edi- Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Re- 
Short Course — Two Books Needham’s Outdoor Studies .40 tion. Half leather 4.00 vised) ss 
grams ae MAS3., NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS Instruction given in 
July 16-27 1900 the most important de- 
CHICAGO, ILL, partments. 
August 20-31. For All Interested in Education SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
kor full information re varding these books and the NEW St ‘HOOL OF METHODS, send to 
New Yor! 
CINCINNATI A | E RICAN Boston 
CHICAGO BOO K CO | | PANY ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
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